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BEVrORE THE DOCTOR COMES. | The best allevi- 
| ators of pain are 
| unfortunately too 
| dangerous to be 
| trusted to ordina- 


PAIN ALLEVIATORS. 


R. SYDENHAM, one of the greatest of 

physicians, used to say that if deprived of 
opium he would give up the practice of medicine. 
He meant that if his art could not alleviate pain, 
which tais powerful drug enabled it to do, it was 
of too little value to be worthy of his pursuit. 
If the doctor had lived until our day, he would 
have found an additional motive for contentment 
wit’ his profession in the discovery of chloroform, 
ether, and the various other pain-annihilators. 

It is possible that pain may fulfill a useful part 
in the economy of life. Sir Humphrey Davy, 
while speculating on the subject in his Sa/monia, 
apropos to a gasping fish which the philosopher 
was torturing to death with his hook in its gills, 
declares that animals suffer for their own benefit. 
However true this may be, there is no creature 
so philosophically devoted to an abstract and re- 
mote good as to prefer pain to pleaswe. All 
who suffer ask for relief, and we desire to be 
among the first to offer it. 

Pain can only be considered advantageous as 
an indication to the physician of the seat and 
natare of disease. If the disease is serious the 
pain will recur, however successful may. be the 
attempts for its temporary alleviation. “You need 
not, then, leave a fellow-creature in agony until 
** the doctor comes,” with the view of aiding him 
in his diagnosis. Your duty is clear. Relieve 
suffering as quickly and effectively as you can 
wherever you find it. 
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necessary is to soak a bit of linen or other stuff 
in the chloroform, and bind it over. the spot 
where the pain is felt. In toothache a piece of 
cotton, with two drops let fall upon it, should be 
put into the cavity or placed on the gum of the 
tooth. ‘The mystifications‘of the doctor and the 
apothecary, with their 

preparations, are of no use but to make the igno- 
rant gape with wonder. Chloroform renders its 
best service when used simply. If this potent 
drug is kept for domestic service, care must be 
taken to secure it from the indiscreet hands of 
the young and imprudent. During its use the 
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never be given to infants, and very seldom to 
children of any age. It, like chloroform, can be 
more safely applied externally than internally. 
Where the skin is whole there is little danger in 
leaving in immediate contact with it a consider- 
able quantity of opium, but where there is the 
least break in the integuments it would not be 
safe to do so, for the drug might be thus ab- 
sorbed into the system, and produce the same 
effect as if swallowed. No person should ven- 
ture to take by the mouth more than a single 
grain of opium or sixteen drops of laudanum, 
or use externally a greater quantity than two 
grains of the one or the half a tea-spoonful of the 
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other, *‘ before the doctor comes.” One of the 
safest and most useful of the various prepara- 
tions of which opium forms the principal part is 
| paregoric. There are two grains in every ounce 
of the fluid; and the ordinary dose, which is @ 
tea-spoonful, thus contains one-fourth of a grain. 
For the tickling of a troublesome cough, and the 
immediate relief of belly and most intestinal 
aches, paregoric is one of the safest and best 
remedies. 

Ether is similar in its effects to chloroform ; 
but, though not so potent and effective an allevi- 
ator of pain, is less dangerous. It can be ap- 
plied externally in the same manner, but its ac- 
tion will be found less rapid and sure. From its 
quick evaporation it may be used to produce 
coldness of the skin when desired. It can not, 
however, be applied to any part where the integ- 
ument is broken without producing much pain 
and smarting. To give full effect to its cold- 
producing quality, its evaporation must be fa- 
vored by the freest exposure to the air. If cov- 
ered up it will become an irritant, and heat in- 
stead of cooling any surface to which it may be 
| applied. ‘Ten or fifteen drops of sulphuric ether 
| upon a bit of sugar, or in a wine-glass of sweet- 
ened water, may be safely taken to relieve ob- 
stinate hiccough, nervous headaches, paroxysms 
of asthma, or cramps in the stomach. <A tea- 
spoonful is not too large a quantity for external 
application. 

Camphor, in powder, sprinkled freely upon a 
poultice of any kind, is a very soothing applica- 
| tion in case of aches of every variety. ‘The spir- 
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its may be also used without restraint externally, 
as in cases of colic, but internally they should be 
taken very sparingly, and only to the extent of 
five drops or so upon a lump of sugar, or in a 
wine-glass of sweetened water. All the various 
domestic liquors may be used, like ether and 
spirits of camphor, to cool and refresh the surface 
of the body, but care must be always taken to 
promote their evaporation by exposure to the air. 
If the object is to warm arouse the action of 
a part, these remedies, on the other hand, must 
be well rubbed into the skin, and kept from evap- 
orating by thick bandages. : 

The danger of most of these alleviators of pain 
is that their use may ‘become habitual. Many 
cases of confirmed inebriation are attributed to 
a too free resort to chloroform, ether, opium, and 
spirits of camphor for relief from temporary pain. 
They should never be used regularly without the 
advice of a physician, who, moreover, should ex- 
ercise the utmost discretion in giving it. 

The simplest and safest, and by no means the 
least effective, of the pain alleviators are heat and 
moisture. A poultice of bread or flax-seed, and 
a bit of flannel or woolen cloth wrung out of hot 
water, are excellent applications wherever they 
can be used. ‘They have, moreover, this great 
advantage that, while immediately relieving pain, 
they tend to cure, by their relaxing qualities, any 
inflammation which might exist. 

Cold is a good annihilator of pain. The flesh 
when frozen may be made so insensible as not to 
feel the cut of a knife, and surgeons have resort- 
ed to this means of preventing the pain of an 
operation. When a greater decrease of temper- 
ature is desired than can be obtained by the use 
of evaporating lotions, ice may be used. The 
most convenient mode of application is by filling 
a bladder with it. This, if not allowed to act 
upon too large a surface of the body, may be 
safely applied. 

Infusions of the various aromatic herbs, such 
as catnip, mint, and peppermint, familiar to 
most housewives, are innocent and useful allevi- 
ators of pain, particularly in the colicky affec- 
tions of infants and children, to whom they may 
be freely given ‘‘ before the doctor comes.” 











THE LETTER. 


My letter is finished; but how shall it end? 
Shall I sign it just “ Bertha M‘Caul?” 

It’s so awkward to write to a gentleman friend— 
And to Charley it’s hardest of all. 


Shall T say, “ Yours respectfully?” Horrible ! 
That would be quite insulting, I’m sure. 
Or “Cordially yours?” Or “ Your friend So-and-So?”’ 

These phrases I can not endure. 


Well, “ Sincerely your friend?” No, that isn’t quite true. 
Or “Yours to command?” That’s too meek. 

“Yoursasever?” Oh, shocking! 7Aaznever would do— 
We were strangers till Michaelmas week. 


No. 


I have it! I’ve written quite fast (we'll suppose), 
“Yours in haste.” Ah, that hardly sounds right. 

He mught take it in literal earnest—who knows? 
Which would put me in such a poor light! 


Dear me! How perplexing! There és an expression 
That might tell—what he never must know— 

And yet, though it almost would be a confession, 
He never would fancy it so. 


*Tis so common to use it. I've written it often, 
But ne’er felt its meaning before. 

He’ll never suspect. (Ah, I see his eye soften 
While scanning my note o’er and o’er.) 


So I'll say it. Why not? What harm can it do? 
*Tis written. And now for the sending— 

“ Yours truly”—-I feel as if, somehow, he knew— 
Though it’s really a commonplace ending. 
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US Our next Supplement will contain a great 
variety of Walking Suits with Paletots, Fichus, 
Scarf Mantillas, Peplums, Skeleton Wrappings, 
etc., together with suitable Trimmings for the 
same; Fanchons, Paniers, Cashmere Shawls 
draped to form Mantelets, etc., etc. 








GOOD APPRENTICES. 


OGARTH’S famous pictorial emblem, The 
Good Apprentice, is almost as much out of 
date as an Egyptian hieroglyphic. The paint- 
ed fable of the great English moralist is famil- 
iar to us all. We can recall the poor boy, with 
no other introduction than his honest face, se- 
curing the patronage of a benevolent master ; 
we see him day by day justifying that master’s 
confidence; we find him early and late at the 
desk ; we accompany him from Monday morn- 
ing to Saturday night,to the counting-room, and 
on Sunday to the church. Giving no ear to the 
voice of the tempter, he walks fearlessly among 
the money-bags of his rich master. He is re- 
warded in due course of time with a share in 
that master’s business and the love of his daugh- 
ter. It is the old story, or fable if you will, of 
poverty, industry, and honesty, with the crown- 
ing moral of health, wealth, and happiness, 

It is to be regretted that the old relation of 
master and apprentice no longer exists, or that 
something of the kind has not been substituted 
in its place. The covenant, while it bound the 
boy to honest service, pledged the master to in- 
struction and guidance. It established an in- 
timate association of the two favorable to the 
interests of both. The apprentice was adopted 
into the family of the tradesman, who held him- 








self thenceforward responsible for his skill and 
morals; while the former felt a filial interest in 
the affairs of the latter, and cared for them ac- 
cordingly. 

There is nothing more illustrative of the self- 
ish indifference of our times than the distance 
at which the employer keeps himself from the 
employed. This is an evil at any period of 
life, but a more serious one in the case of the 
youthful worker. It is astonishing to what a 
degree this cold-blooded unconcern is carried. 
There are few merchants or tradesmen who 
know or care to know any thing more about 
their clerks than that they are doing apparent- 
ly the most work for the smallest wages during 
business hours. As to their associations at 
home, their use or abuse of leisure moments 
or holidays, their friendships and their habits, 
they are absolutely ignorant. The master re- 
gards his servant as a mere machine for work, 
and while it effects a certain result, and does 
not get out of gear, he is contented, The or- 
dinary man of business will insist, doubtless, 
that the hands he pays for should do a full 
day’s labor and keep out of his till. He is 
very wide awake to his own immediate inter- 
ests, and will not, if he can help, allow himself 
to be robbed of his time and money. In the 
mean time he remains entirely indifferent to 
the youthful servant’s concerns, which are also 
his own more than he suspects. 

It is notorious that evil habits have been in 
the course of forming for years by young clerks 
and others without being noticed by their heed- 
less masters, until matured to vice or crime. 

This careless disregard by employers of the 
young committed to their charge, and for whose 
guidance they are morally responsible, is an in- 
creasing evil. With the abandonment of the 
apprenticeship system there has been a com- 
plete severing of all social ties between the 
employers and employed. ‘The growing pride 
of wealth, and the pretentiousness of so-called 
society, have tended greatly to widen this sep- 
aration. We can not hold our would-be fash- 
ionable dames and damsels as entirely inno- 
cent in this matter. Would not Mrs. Pigiron 
turn up her nose, and Miss Pigiron do the 
same, and raise her hands as well, on hearing 
Mr. P.’s proposition to bring home to dinner 
his clerk or book-keeper? ‘There are few mer- 
chants’ wives and daughters who do not think 
themselves too good for the society of any one 
in such capacity as their husbands and fathers 
may have been proud to rise to a few years be- 
fore. 

We can not but think our damsels are mak- 
ing a great mistake in affecting the companion- 
ship of the popinjays of fashion, and spurning 
the ‘‘ good apprentices” of the world of work. 
These are to be the future men of mark, to 
whom women will be proud to be allied. 





FASHIONABLE FALSEHOOD. 


T is astonishing the number of falsehoods 
one has to utter to make a respectable 
figure in society. A truthful person, incapable 
of practicing a deceit or asserting a lie, would 
not be able to hold up her head for a moment 
in what is technically known as good company. 
Fancy a woman with a conscience above de- 
ception presenting herself in all her naturalness 
of person and character! Suppose her, scorn- 
ing crinoline, padding, false hair, and other 
artifices of the modern dame’s make-up, and 
exhibiting herself in her original dimensions ! 
Nothing would so shock the sensibilities of the 
fashionable world at least as such an honest 
disclosure of the truth—of nature. 

The proprieties of society would be still fur- 
ther startled at the sound of the spoken truth, 
If any one should drop the lying words of love, 
friendship, esteem, and admiration, and use 
only those expressions which denote the actual 
relations of ordinary mortals, he or she would 
be speedily thrust out. 

We are told that these expressions of endear- 
ment and of proffered service so universal are 
merely conventional expressions; that, for ex- 
ample, when we say or write to persons the 
most indifferent to us, as we all do, *‘ My dear 
Sir,” or “ Dear Madam,” “ Your humble serv- 
ant,” or “Yours faithfully,” we do not mean 
what is said or written. We are quite aware 
of it, and this only confirms our statement of 
the social necessity of the lie; for in the most 
ordinary relations of life we are compelled to 
make use of it or lose our claim to a place in 
polite society. Some ingenious moralists have 
found excuses for the conventional falsehood. 
We are rejoiced that they have, for it seems 
impossible to avoid telling it; and many a sore 
conscience wants salving. Paley justifies a 
dame, who is at home, saying that she is not, by 
the gloss that she means that “‘she is not at 
home to see company.” This is no justifica- 
tion at all; for if she does not desire to de- 
ceive, why should she not state the plain truth. 

While allowing largely for the quantity of 
falsehood necessary to make a respectable ap- 
pearance in society, we still think that there is 
an exorbitant use of that tempting but fatal 
vice. The great danger of conceding the least 
privilege to a lie is that it may assert its right 
of way every where; and it is a fact that where 
the conventional falsehood is most in vogue, 





there genuine truth is least common. It is 
astonishing with what effrontery a fashionable 
woman will tell a barefaced lie! Mark with 
what rapidity she will pass from a compliment 
to abuse of the same person! She is “charmed” 
and “ disgusted” in the turn of a heel, praises 
before and vituperates behind, welcomes loud- 
ly in a voice which ends in a whisper of dis- 
content; and one-half of her time is spent in 
unsaying what she says during the other. A 
dame of “the best society” urged, in our hear- 
ing, with apparent candor and earnestness, a 
gentle guest to favor the company with the 
pleasure of hearing her “sweet voice.” The 
young girl no sooner turned with a polite com- 
pliance to the piano than our hostess whispered 
to another guest at her side: ‘* Now you'll hear 
a screech,” The compliment and denuncia- 
tion were uttered almost in the same breath, 
and without a change in the uniform ripple of 
her face. . 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of what might pave been. 

N Y DEAR TIMOTHY, —Last summer, 

when you and I were driving along the 
rather dull Smithville turnpike, I remember 
that you muttered in a melancholy way: 

“And through the fields the road runs by 
To many-towered Camelot.” 

And then you fell into a half-pensive strain of 
remark, saying that if we were only in England 
at that moment we might be cantering through 
a hawthorn lane, with lovely openings of em- 
erald turf, and lordly park, and glimpses of the 
red of deer beyond; and that, had we been 
born English noblemen instead of American 
citizens, we might have been the owners of 
magnificent castles and stately domains of ev- 
ery kind; and I remember also that you were 
rather hurt when I interrupted and said that if 
we had been born in England we might have 
been the Queen upon her throne, or the two 
Kings of Brentford themselves. You presently 
grew silent, as if poetry were wasted upon such 
a hopeless proser as I, and I confess that I half 
expected you to continue your murmurous 
quotations with the apt Scriptural allusion to 
pearls and swine, 

But I confess that it seems to me the worst 
use to which you can put a pleasant day to 
speculate upon a pleasanter; and even if it be 
dull, I am not sure that it makes it brighter to 
dilate upon the clouds. This strain always re- 
minds me of my friend who makes it impossible 
to go and see him because of his incessant won- 
der and regret that you have not been before 
and do not come oftener. I like to go and see 
those who make me wonder that I have not been 
before, not who tire me with regrets; just as I 
prefer a person who makes me forget that the 
sun is not shining to one who perpetually re- 
minds me of the gloom. Besides, when you 
begin upon what might have been, why not go 
to the extreme atonce? If you mean to fancy 
yourself talking precious stones, let them be 
rubies and diamonds, in Heaven’s name, not 
garnets and carnelians. If there is any thing 
petty it is wishing that you had fifty thousand 
dollars a year, when with exactly the same ex- 
penditure of breath you might wish that you 
had five millions. The jog-trot of fact is very 
agreeable and convenient, but if you really wish 
to quicken your pace, let it be to the swoop of 
a swallow or to a flash of lightning. 

I read recently an excellent essay upon cheer- 
fulness, The author waxed really eloquent in 
his praises of that mood, He went near to say- 
ing that not to be cheerful was to be an un- 
speakable sinner, and that a sad face justified 
very serious suspicions, The laughing philos- 
opher was portrayed to the reader as the wisest 
of men; and what right, demanded the author, 
have human beings whom the Infinite Goodness 
has placed upon the globe and amidst these 
beauties and splendors and riches and delights 
—what moral right have they not to be cheer- 
ful? As I read the glowing words I thought 
of the little boys in the chill early morning ey- 
ing the richness of the milk which the excellent 
Schoolmaster Squeers extolled. I thought of 
Oliver Twist starving. I thought of—I will not 
say what actual historic scenes that will come 
rushing upon your memory. Do you remem- 
ber the picture of the poor little boy upon 
Christmas-eve standing knee-deep in the snow, 
and looking up at the brightly-lighted window 
and hearing the gay music and the muffled 
sound of happy laughter? Don’t you feel dis- 
posed to say to him, “ My young friend, I am 
stopping from taking part in those delightful, 
warm festivities which you hear, only long 
enough to remind you that it is a sin and a 
shame not to be cheerful in this beautiful 
world.” 

When I see that picture—and I am very fond 
of looking at it—I can not help hearing the lit- 
tle boy saying in his heart, ‘‘ I might have been 
born a rich man’s son, and have had piles of 
pretty toys this Christmas-eve!” And that pic- 
ture has been to me such a persuasive little ser- 
mon that I have dropped a very large note into 
the charity-box—that is to say, I have gone out 
into the street expressly to find little homeless 
boys, and see that they had comfortable quar- 
ters for the night and something for a Christ- 





mas-box. I hope I shall remember it next De- 
cember, and go and do so again. Of course; 
when the might-have-been comes in this way 
it is very powerful and terribly natural. But 
this isn’t yours at all, my dear Timothy. When 
a starving man stares through the window of an 
eating-house, and thinks that if he had only been 
worth a thousand dollars a year he would not 
then be staring and starving, or when the poor 
scholar steals a furtive glance at the book which 
might as well be of solid gold or diamond for 
any means that he has of buying it, and re- 
flects ruefully that he might have been the 
nephew of-a fabulously rich uncle, who might 
have come home from India with endless lacs 
of rupees, and who might have made a will in 
his favor, and who might then have had an apo- 
plexy and so departed to a better world—then, 
indeed, as in the case of Oliver and the young 
pupils of Dr, Squeers, I perceive the force and 
the reasonableness of the might-have-been. 

But you, who have every thing comfortable 
and pleasant, is it not intolerable that you 
should be forever moaning that in this way 
and in that every thing might have been so 
much more comfortable and so much more 
pleasant? I met Velox the other day, and 
when I saw his beaming face and heard his 
cheery laugh, I said to him immediately, 
‘*You must have been reading Doctor Trincu- 
lo’s celebrated Essay upon Cheerfulness ?” 

“Not at all,” answered Velox; ‘‘go to, 
with your Doctor Trinculos! But I will tell 
you what I have done, I awoke the other 
night, say a fortnight ago on Wednesday, and 
began to revolve my affairs. Suddenly a good 
spirit seemed positively to whisper the question 
whether I had ever failed to get my dinner next 
week? And when I seemed to answer that I 
certainly had not, the question was returned, 
‘Then why suppose it will fail you now?’ I 
could make no satisfactory reply, turned over, 
and fell asleep, dreamed of falling down stairs, 
woke up suddenly and remembered that dreams 
always go by contraries, and have eaten my din- 
ner with an astonishing appetite ever since.” 

The fault in the Doctor’s Essay upon Cheer- 
fulness is the precise fault of most sermons. 
They exhort us most impressively to get in at 
that narrow gate, and they very vividly depict 
the consequences of traveling by mistake or 
otherwise upon the broad road. Indeed, why 
any body should ever wish to travel the partic- 
ular kind of broad road which is described I 
could never understand, nor why it is necessary 
to warn any body against it more than against 
walking upon broken bottles, But where the 
strait gate is, and exactly how we are to find 
it, is very seldom mentioned. But I have often 
thought that if I should turn my attention to 
Literature, and should edit, with notes, a new 
issue of Trinculo upon Cheerfalness, one par- 
ticular note that I would certainly append 
would be this: An excellent method of pro- 
moting cheerfulness is not to think of what 
might have been; or if that tendency in the 
patient is so strong as to be irresistible, let him 
reflect upon what might have been worse than 
it is: vide Robinson Crusoe passim, 

For instance, you are ceaselessly pained by 
the reflection that you might have been the 
most famous violinist in the world if your talent 
and faculty had only been carefully cultivated 
by your parents, who unhappily had no ear for 
music, and always ordered the dog at the itin- 
erant organ-grinders. But, on the other hand, 
you also might, like them, have had no ear for 
music, and might have also been born without 
arms, like the hapless youth whose name I have 
forgotten, who used to be seen at the Museums, 
and who earned an honest livelihood by cutting 
profiles with his toes. I suppose the grateful 
youth, who always seemed of a cheerful tem- 
per, consoled himself by the reflection that he 
might have been born without feet. Only yes- 
terday I met Mr. Spangle, who was in a very 
unhappy frame of mind. ‘Think of it!” ex- 
claimed he; ‘‘if I had only thought of it in 
time and brought the whole Alphabet to bear, I 
might have been appointed minister to Mona- 
co! Dear me! dear me!” ‘ Yes,” said I, 
** but that is not the way to look at it. You 
might have been rejected by the Senate!” ‘ By 
Jove!” answered he, *‘ I never thought of that.” 
Well, my dear Spanglg, if you insist upon think- 
ing of what might have been, why not think of 
what you have escaped? And here comes 
Grump, who has a very genius for gloom, and 
who says, “ Of course; just my luck, curse it! 
I might have bought Zephyr Gas stock, and [ 
should be a rich man to-day. What an incon- 
ceivable ass Iam!” Patience, patience, my 
excellent Grump! you might also have bought 
the Hades Lead, and have been ruined. “Tis 
as broad as ’tis long. If you were somebody 
else you might be Thersites as well as Achilles. 

You see, dear Timothy, this might-have-been 
is a two-edged sword—one edge cuts the ene- 
my, but the other cuts you. I shall not for- 
get Edwin the friend of my youth—famous now 
and happy. Edwin loved Angelina, and I could 
never make out why she did not become Mrs. 
Edwin. But she smiled and smiled, and smil- 
ing transfixed him only the more surely, What 
a woman she was! so intelligent, so fair! Iam 


sometimes afraid that even I enjoyed that li)- 
eral education, Women are probably as fasci- 
nating now, as blithe, as resistless, 
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rose-buds in her hair, and moved incarnate 
Summer. And Edwin languished, and lan- 
guished, not foolishly, but as a brave man may. 
Modest as Angelina herself, he seemed almost 
to appeal to her compassion. I praised him to 
her from my heart, and wondered how such 
true and fond devotion as he felt and showed 
could be wasted. And still Angelina smiled 
and smiled; and was so gayly friendly, so inti- 
mate, so hopelessly remote! I suppose that 
something happened one summer night—I know 
nothing of these things—but there was a won- 
drous moon, and there was boating, and mu- 
sic on the water, and an infinitely late return. 
Somehow they lingered, and lingered. My win- 
dow was open, and I lay sleepless long after I 
came in smelling the roses and hearing the 
rustle of the leaves, and by-and-by—it must 
have been toward dawn—I heard Edwin pass- 
ing to his room. 

Well; he went away the next morning. But 
he came in and sat upon my bed to talk with 
me. He had not slept, he had merely packed 
his trunk. ‘*I know not,” said he, ‘ whether 
I shall shoot myself or go out as missionary to 
New Zealand.” I gently pressed the latter as 
the more desirable alternative, but mildly pro- 
tested against both. ‘ Farewell, dear Bache- 
lor,” he said; ‘‘think of what might have 
been!” 

Timothy, I forbear. You know what Ange- 
lina has become—the most foolish, the most 
frivolous of fashionable women. Her husband 
is the most pitiable man of my acquaintance, 
You have often told me that, in your judgment, 
the luckiest day in Edwin's life was that on 
which he did not marry Angelina. And yet 
such is the fond fidelity of the human heart to 
its ideals, and so plausible is this theory of pos- 
sibility, that when I have said so to my friend 
Edwin, he has only answered with a sigh: 
“Yes, Angelina is a melancholy wreck; but 
think how different it might have been had she 
married me!” ; 

I find there are two sides to every question, 
dear Timothy, and I am, 

Your perplexed friend, 
An OLp Bacuetor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
STYLES FOR OLD LADIES. 

EVERAL correspondents have inquired what 

modes in bonnets, caps, and dresses are adopt- 
ed by old ladies who do not conform to the ca- 
prices of fashion, caring only for comfort, yet not 
wishing to appear conspicuous by their quaint at- 
tire. We mentioned a few bonnets last week in 
anticipation. Ladies of fifty-five or sixty years 
wear the cottage-bonnet, close fitting about the 
face, with straight top and flat crown. Black 
Neapolitan and gray straw are oftenest seen. 
Untrimmed, the price is from $1 25 to $2 50. 
A full ruche of black lace, dotted with ribbon 
loops or a few flowers, surrounds the inside of 
the front for a face trimming. Gros grain rib- 
bon three inches wide is carelessly twined across 
the centre, the ends forming strings at the chin. 
A bow with short ends is at the left of the crown, 
and a fall of black lace is used instead of a cur- 
tain. A gray straw bonnet trimmed in this way 
had purple and jet flowers in front, with steel- 
colored trimming and black thread lace. Price 
$10. Others more expensive are made of black 
lace on a cottage-shaped foundation, with a cap 
crown stiffened as if filled with achignon. Lace 
barbes fall over the crown. 

Ladies who wish to retain something of the 
prevalent style of bonnet wear a large Marie An- 
toinette shape without a coronet. The front is 
slightly pointed on the forehead ; the broad crown 
is cut off in the centre and finished with lace. A 
black Neapolitan had purple pansies in front, and 
knots and bands of purple ribbon with black lace. 

At present a hoary head is indeed a crown of. 
glory. Young ladies use antique white powder 
to imitate gray hair, and old ladies abjure the 
false fronts and dyes that deceived no one, and 
wear their own beautiful gray hair. If the hair 

* has grown thin an additional braid of false gray 
hair can not be objected to in these days of chi- 
gnons. ‘The back-hair is arranged in a twisted 
coil or thickly braided. Three puffs, one above 
the other, are worn in front, or else thick short 
curls over the ears, With the softened fine com- 
plexion that accompanies healthy old age this 
renders a face of threescore very attractive and 
lovely. 

The large old-fashioned capes of wash net and 
tulle are little worn. Fanchon shaped coiffures 
of lace, intermingled with velvet or gros grain rib- 
bon, with lace lappets beneath the chin, are made 
small enough to display, rather than conceal, the 
hair. These are designed for afternoon and even- 
ing. For morning, and for widows especially, 
the picturesque Martha Washington cap is made 
with ample drooping crown of soft white muslin, 
with a pleated frill on top, edged with Valen- 
ciennes. Bows of white ribbon, with ends fall- 
ing over the crown. An elastic cord about the 
crown keeps it adjusted. Price $10. 

In the way of dresses black materials are the 
most desirable. The ‘best black silk,” so im- 
portant in an old lady’s outfit, should be of rich 
material, made with full skirt, only the front 
width gored, clearing the floor in front and at 
the sides, but touching behind. A very small 
hoop-skirt is used for the sake of comfort. The 
waist is high at the throat and plainly made. 
Close fitting sleeves, trimmed with flat quilling 
or frill, Fine soft lace at the throat is fastened 
with a jet pin. Gray and brown silks, black 
grenadine over silk, gray and black mixed pon- 
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ilar manner for old ladies who dress in accord- 
ance with their age. White cambric and the 
old-time jaconets and cross-barred muslins are 
ordered for summer-house dresses. They are 
trimmed with embroidery, and the waists are 
lined throughout. 

Among the handsomest wrappings for elderly 
ladies is a black crépe du Chine shawl, a narrow 
embroidered vine for border, edged with white 
guipure lace. The price is $200. Talmas of 
black gros grain, long loose sacques, and Cash- 
mere mantillas, with rounded back and long 
square fronts are chosen at this season. ‘These 
have been illustrated in the Bazar, Square crape 
morette shawls of light grave colors are suitable 
for the summer. Black grenadine shawls, and 
thick glossy Thibet cloth fringed or widely faced 
with lustreless silk, are shown for mourning. A 
small scarf of black Cashmere with bright India 
border is worn around the neck after furs are 
left off in the spring. 


SUGGESTIONS TO STOUT LADIES. 


Another class of correspondents who complain 
of the fashions now in vogue is made up of stout 
persons. Dvcuble skirts, paniers, and bouffant 
sashes are not for them. ‘Tight casaques dis- 
close the figure too plainly, and shawls gath- 
ered up over the arms increase the appearance 
of size. The best wrappings for such ample fig- 
ures are those that fit the shoulders closely and 
hang loosely below, such as short loose sacques 
without sleeves for young ladies, baschliks and 
mantillas for those more advanced. Trained 
skirts give the appearance of less breadth. Short 
dresses are unbecoming, and should be worn to 
touch the floor. An upper skirt may be out- 
lined by a scant ruffle ten inches wide, on which 
two very narrow ruffles are placed. Folds and 
other flat trimmings should be used by large la- 
dies. Surplice waists and low-throated dresses 
are becoming to short necks. A bonnet without 
a coronet or face-trimming is best suited to broad 
faces, 

TRAVELING DRESSES. 


A useful garment for summer travelers is a 
gored sacque wrapper of brown linen, buttoned 
up the front, belted, and worn over a handsome 
traveling suit to protect it from the dust. With 
the addition of a mantle it would serve for short 
journeys in warm weather without an under 
dress. - 

The durable pongees of mixed silk and linen 
remain the favorite material for handsome trav- 
eling dresses. They retain their bright gloss, do 
not shrink, and their smooth surface repels the 
dust. Young ladies select the pale brown and 
buff shades, or light gray, and trim with bright 
satin pipings. A handsome gray suit has the 
skirt trimmed with two flat pleated frills an eighth 
wide, bound below with black silk, corded with 
coral colored satin: A flat black silk strip, with 
coral piping in the centre, heads each frill. Apron 
front over-skirt with two broad puffs behind. 
Short basque with revers. The pale buff pon- 
gees are trimmed with dark brown bindings, or 
else with bright plaids. Darker mixtures of 
black and gray are chosen by older ladies, and 
trimmed with fringe and flat bands piped with 
black silk. 

Simple skeleton over dresses, without sleeves 
or side pieces, are better for summer traveling 
suits than the more elaborate basques and upper 
skirts. These are made in the lighter qualities 
of pongees, poplins, in the pretty mohair goods 
sold at fifty cents a yard, in striped taffetas, sum- 
mer serges, and in colored linen. Pure wool 
empress cloths in the fashionable light shades, 
such as nankeen, drab, and pearl color, are shown 
for dresses to be worn in Northern travel, among 
the Lakes, White Mountains, etc. ‘The cord is 
well defined and the quality excellent for the 
price, seventy-five cents a yard. It is safest to 
buy thick goods for all summer tours, as a warm 
dress is needed in the mornings and evenings, 
and may be lightened in the noonday heat by re- 
moving the upper wrapping. ‘The summer ve- 
lours, with Algerine striped skirt and solid gray 
casaque described last week, is selected for girls 
of fourteen and sixteen. Serviceable dresses of 
thick satin-jean are shown for girls of eight or 
ten years. They are loose Gabrielles with belt, 
sash, and a cape to the waist. Dark brown and 
gray are braided up the seams with white or 
brown soutache, They cost, ready made, from 
$10 to $16, will wash well, and it is almost im- 
possible to wear them out. 

Gored petticoats of light gray moreen, trimmed 
with a quilling bound with braid of a contrast- 
ing color, are sold for $3. These are stiff and 
wiry, and many ladies use them when traveling 
in lieu both of muslin skirts and hoops. 

The best traveling gloves are of undressed kid 
with two buttons at the wrist. Price from $1 25 
to $1 75. 

Long traveling shawls of large broken plaids, 
or in blocks of black and white, are newer than 
the small checks. Shawls of good quality are 
sold for $7. The soft, fine Scotch shawls are 
from $12 to $20. A double strap and handle 
of leather should be provided to carry them when 
rolled up compactly. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


Round hats are most convenient for traveling. 
We have seen neat and tasteful gray or brown 
straws trimmed with ribbon bows and a small 
flower spray sold lately for $5. The style is 
excellent, and the material quite good enough 
for traveling hats. Sailor hats of glazed water- 
proof are worn in a light gray shade. Others of 
gray straw trimmed with narrow blue ribbon are 
sold for $4 50. A yard of blue grenadine with 
an elastic in one end serves for a veil. In the 
same lot of low-priced millinery seen at a fur- 
nishing-house, crinoline and straw bonnets are 
gotten up to match traveling suits for $6, $8, 
and #9. Corded ribbons and a few flowers are 








More dressy bonnets of real lace with sprays of 
shaded roses are sold for $16. If real lace 
strings are added the price is $20. Split straw 
hats with blue velvet facings and pink roses are 
$14. Velvet will be greatly used on summer 
hats. Malines and blonde bonnets of white or 
black, trimmed with fern leaves and feathery 
grasses, are made to order for $14. 

For boys of two years split straw caps with 
small visor are bound with white velvet. Price 
$2 50. For larger boys straw hats with melon 
crowns, colored soutache between the flutings, 
and silk facings beneath the curved brims, are 
only $1 25. 

VARIETIES, 


Pale green Russian leather with plated silver 
mountings is the latest novelty for fancy travel- 
ing-bags. $9 to $15. Larger bags of black or 
tan-color, fitted up with toilette conveniences and 
sewing apparatus, are from $25 to $50, accord- 
ing to quality. Small flat morocco cases contain- 
ing ladies’ toilette articles are $15. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; VirFoLtetT; and Hvuerster; 
and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & 
Taytor; James M‘Creery & Co.; Jounson, 
Burns, & Co.; Batt& Biack; and Kirsy&Co. 








PERSONAL. 


It was Rosstni’s whim, just before he died, 
that his wife should promise to keep up her Fri- 
day dinner-parties, which the old lady does 
keeping Rossini’s vacant chair at the head of 
the table. The guests talk the old gentleman 
over, and have a nice time. 

—Twelve bridemaids stood up with Queen 
Victoria when she was married, on the 10th of 
February, 1840. Each of these has since been 
married; one has been married twice, one is 
now @ widow, and three are dead. 

—M. Tuters has recently been making brill- 
fant and vigorous speeches in the Chamber of 
Deputies against the French Government. He 
is now 73, and has just commenced to learn 
botany. 

—The death of Mr. Cuares B. Seymour, for 
many years the musical and dramatic critic of 
the Times, has deprived the press of New York 
of one of its most accomplished and most popu- 
lar members. He was a very conscientious man 
in the discharge of his duties, yet so discharged 
them as to win the respect rather than excite 
the animosity of those who were the subjects 
of his comment. He was a very modest man, a 
charming companion, proverbial for his attach- 
ment to his friends, and always delighting to 
render service to those less fortunate. No jour- 
nalist of the city enjoyed a greater or more de- 
served respect than he. 

—The widow Spraave, mother of the Sena- 
tor, is a lady of 70, whose faculties are as vigor- 
ous as ever. ‘The boys’? resort to her habitu- 
ally for advice, and the ‘‘old Governor’ was ac- 
customed to hold her judgment in the highest 
esteem. Her counsels have proved as beneficial 
to = sons as they were to their father and their 
uncle, 

—Major-General James 8. NeGiey, of Penn- 
sylvania, late of the United States volunteer 
army, and now the representative in Congress 
of the hardy iron-workers of the Pittsburg Con- 

essional District, will be married on the 18th 
inst, to Miss Grace AsHToN, a tall, handsome, 
and elegant blonde, much admired in Philadel- 

hia society. They will receive their numerous 
riends in this city on the 19th inst. at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 

—The Emperor and Empress of France are 
now preached to by Monsignore BAvER, an Aus- 
trian Jew, who, fifteen years ago, became a Cath- 
olic. He is a young-looking man, with heavy 
and voluptuous features, and a wild eye; but he 
talks well. Used to be a terrible radical, but has 
made a complete change of notion. 

—Verp!, the first of living Italian musical 
composers, has initiated a project for honoring 
the memory of Rosstnt by a special musical cel- 
ebration, The anniversary of Rossrni’s death is 
the time named for the ceremony, and the great 
church of San Petronio, at Bologna, the place. 
Besides VerpI, it is understood that Crcta, 
MERCADANTE, and MABELLINI have agreed to 
assist in the preparation of the music, which will 
include a requiem mass, to be performed by the 
best obtainable talent. 

—Ex-Secretary Sewarp has written toa friend 
that he proposes to visit California this summer, 
“to examine personally the region which has 
been, at arm’s-length, one of my chief studies 
while in public life.” 

—General DENT, whose business it is to re- 
ceive visitors at the White House, is an accom- 
plished gentleman, in the meridian of life, with 
a benign, good countenance, “through which 
the soul shines like a flame through an astral 
shade.” The visitor has first to be sifted as to 
his business before he can be admitted to the 
presence of the great man in the other room. 

—Madame GEORGE SanD has proved the truth 
of the old saying—*‘ no man can be a hero to his 
valet.””> Madame recently tried to chaff a cab- 
driver who went too slow to suit her. ‘* When 
a man is not more intelligent than you are he 
does not become a hackman.” He replied, ‘ It 
is true, Madame. If nature had not given me 
more sense, I should not be on this box—I 
should be a novel-writer.” 

—For seventy-four years in succession has 
Timotuy Dopp dealt in furs in Milk Street, 
Boston. He is now the oldest merchant in that 
town. Goes down to the store every day, ong 
as he used to when first he commenced to dicker. 

—Bishop Simpson is of the opinion that the 
tide of drunkenness and immorality can not be 
stopped, especially in our great cities, until the 
ballot is given to woman, At the Methodist 
Conference in Richmond, Indiana, this senti- 
ment was received with = cheering. 

—Itis announced that Saran H. Rew is among 
the recent post-office appointees. Should she 
be guilty of unofficial conduct we may have a 
new edition of ‘Taming the 8S. H. Rew.”’ 

—Mr. Ropert M. Dove tas, eldest son of the 
late 8S. A. Dovetas, is one of the Private Secre- 
taries of the President, and discharges his duties 
with a grace and promptitude quite noticeable. 
He inherits the broad shoulders, crowned with 
the massive head of his distinguished sire. Al- 
ready he has proved himself a good speaker. 


gees, and Buffalo alpacas are made up in a sim- | ysed for trimming. Of course no lace is used, | His social manuers are such as would endear him 





to a sovereign as haughty as Queen ELizaBeTn. 
Up to the time of his becoming Secretery to 
Governor HoLpEn, of North Carolina, he was a 
hard student, and his fine scholarship must, Lere- 
after tell in the public career which he seems to 
have marked out for himself. 

—Lord PALMERSTON, one of the liveliest, man- 
of-the-world-iest, off-hand-iest of modern states- 
men, whom most people would suppose never 
stopped to think, but acted upon the impulse of 
the moment, had a very noticeable habit of 
thinking before ever putting pen to paper. He 
wrote pooner and had his desk at one end of 
the room and his inkstand at the other. Every 
dip involved a walk, and a brief cogitation that 
prevented rash expression. Moreover it kept 
the body in healthy exercise, and the blood in 
constant circulation. 

—It is said that Mr. Lz CLEar is now paid a 
higher price for his portraits than any painter in 
New York. Mr. Le Crear was, as we happen 
to know, a favorite pupil of ELLtiorr, who pre- 
dicted his future eminence. How kindly poor 
ELLIOTT was to all his brother artists, especial- 
ly to the younger ones, to whom his word of 
encouragement was priceless! Many an apt 
suggestion did he give to Lz CLEar, while look- 
ing at his pictures, and well were they heeded ; 
for Le CLEAR’s love for his old master amounted 
almost to adoration. 

—The SuLTan or TURKEY seems to have de- 
voted an amount of time and money to the en- 
tertainment of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
far surpassing es | heqgiealiiy hitherto known 
in the social annals of that country. The apart- 
ments of the Princess presented a gorgeous pro- 
fusion of ormolu, gilded carvings, tapestry, im- 
mense mirrors, and magnificent upholstery of 
every kind. A Gobelin rug alone in her royal 
highness’s bedroom cost 180,000 piastres, yet it 
looked pape and tawdry beside the Damascus 
cloth of gold which draped the imperial four- 
poster, the coverlet of which was a cashmere 
shaw] fit for a Sultana’s wardrobe. 

—Of the statesmen who have held paramount 
influence in England, no one has been more 
happy in his domestic relations, or had a wife 
whose belief in her husband was greater, or whose 
sympathy and encouragement were more con- 
stant, than Mr. DiskagLr. She stood by him 
under every discouragement, brave, cheerful, 
loyal. When the night came for the great effort 
which finally gave him reputation as an orator 
and power as a political leader, she drove with 
him to the House of Commons, speaking only 
words of good cheer and good faith to the last 
moment. As DISRAELI sprang out of the car- 
riage, he swung back the door with nerveus vio- 
lence, and so suddenly that his wife’s hand was 
caught in it, and two or three fingers were ter- 
ribly crushed. She, knowing that a knowledge 
of the accident would quite unnerve him, hero- 
ically suppressed all outcry, and sat quite still, 
her hand in that fearful vice, till she was out of 
the square; then pulling the cord at her side, 
brought the carriage to a stop, and was released 
from torture—at least toadegree. She ordered 
her coachman to drive directly to the house of 
an eminent surgeon. When the door of the car- 
riage was again opened, it was found that she 
had fainted from the agonizing pain in her 
crushed fingers. When these had been dressed, 
and she was somewhat restored, she was con- 
veyed to her home, where, pale and weak from 
the severe shock she had experienced, but stil] 
smiling, she received her husband, coming flush- 
ed and triumphant from his first parliamentary 
success. 

—Queen Emma of the Sandwich Islands, whose 
visit to Europe and the United States will be re- 
membered, has been visited by a newspaper man 
of San Francisco, who says he saw that lady re- 
cently at her summer residence in Nuuanu Val- 
ley. She reclined upon mats and pillows in the 
Oriental style, and looked like some pastoral 
goddess born to rule her subjects with love and 
gentleness, Her only coronet was of wild flow- 
ers, Which are generally worn in the Sandwich 
Islands. Chains of flowers and berries hung 
about her neck also, giving out an agreeable 
odor. There was no formality observed, even 
by her workmen, whom she was overseeing in 
person. Her gardener came at her call, and, sit- 
ting on the steps of the veranda, laughed and 
argued with her as freely as possible; yet no 
one could feel inclined to presume upon such 
modest dignity. 

—Mr. LonGFELLow returns to his home in 
Boston at the close of July. They propose 
to “grand farewell banquet” him in Paris. 

— Fhe temperance friends of Mr. GrorGe 
CRUIKSHANK have presented to the English na- 
tion his great picture, ‘‘The Worship of Bac- 
chus,”’ valued at fifteen thousand dollars. 

—The widow Van Cort, who is just now the 
topic of talk in Ulster and Dutchess counties, 
and who is the only woman preacher that has 
been regularly licensed in this region by the 
Methodist Church, is reported to be a person 
possessing very superior power as a preacheress, 
and that her efforts have been attended with the 
best results. In person Mrs. Van Cort is con- 
siderably above the middle height, and very 
stout, weighing over 200 pounds. She dresses 
plainly, in black; her manners in private are quiet 
and unassuming, revealing little of the power 
latent in her. er countenance, when at rest, 
is heavy, but in the excitement of oratory her 
kindling eye exercises a magnetic influence over 
her audience. Like most revivalists she is more 
declamatory than argumentative, appealing more 
to the passions than the reason. Her articula- 
tion is distinct and easily heard in any part of 
the church (we had almost said village), and her 
style being varied does not fatigue the hearer. 
At times she amuses the fancy with familiar talk, 
filled with flowery imagery, fixing the attention 
and winning the confidence of her hearers, till 
rising with her theme she rushes on with the 
excitement of inspiration, breaking down the 
fortifications of the ungodly and carrying their 
works by storm. She is not an educated woman 
in the strict sense, and her influence as a conse- 
quence is chiefly felt among her own class. She 
is gifted with a very remarkable flow of lan- 
guage, her | jeer are graceful, and her general 
style would give rise to the remark that she 
must have derived her ideas of public speaking 
from dramatic performers. Her powers of en- 
durance are very remarkable, speaking nearly 
three hours every evening through the week, 
and twice on Sundays. She has already been 
instrumental in converting sixty persons at 
Madalin, and upward of two thousand in the 


Prattsville District, and has the promise of a 
long career of usefulness before her. 
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Parasol Holder. 

Tuts holder, which is fastened on the belt, will be found extremely convenient 
in walking or traveling, when one is often incommoded by being obliged to carry 
the parasolin the hand, It consists, first, of a chain of 
the requisite length, which is formed of light wooden or 
elastic rings two inches in circumference, and which are 
worked over in single crochet with brown silk twist. 
Having made the chain, crochet over each ring singly, 
always carefully fas- 
tening the thread. 
At the under end 
finish the chain with 
a somewhat larger 
ring, and the upper 
end with a long nar- 
row head, which 
serves as a button, 
and is also worked 
over with brown 
silk. Lastly, sew 
on, about ten rings from the upper end, a large hook, which 
is either worked or wound with the brown silk. In order to 
fasten the parasol on the holder run the point in the under 
large ring of the chain, and then run the chain around the 
handle and the but- 
ton through a ring, 
inthe manner shown 
by the illustration. 


FRAME FOR PomMPADOUR 
Bonnet. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XVI., Figs, 42-44. 





Frame ror Printemps Hat. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XX., Fig. 50. 














The holder is fas- v 
tened to the belt by FRAME FOR VOILETTE 
means of a_ hook. Bonnet. 


For pattern 


and description sec 
Suppl., No. 


‘The hook may also 
: XVIL, Figs. 45-47. 


be sewed to a narrow 
band, which can be 
put around the waist and 
buttoned, in which case 
a clasp or band may be 
used instead of the hook. 
Anembroidered silk 
band may be used 
instead of the chain. 


Crab Napkin. 

Tuts napkin con- 
sists of a piece of 
linen eighteen inch- 
es square, which is 
fringed out an inch 
and a half around 
the edge. On this 
linen draw the de- 
sign, a quarter of 
which is given in 
the Supplement, and 
work according to 
this and the illustration, with fine red 
working cotton, in quilting and knot- 
ted stitch and point Russe. For the 
fringe, which is sewed together on the 
the under side with red thread, divide, first, 
the loose threads on the outer edge of the 
cover in strands of equal thickness, then fas- 
ten every two strands with a button-hole 
stitch one-fifth of an inch from the edge of 
the stuff, and work between the strands and 
over the other threads an upright button-hole 
stitch. These stitches form a Cross on the right side. After sufficient space of thread 
fasten the next two threads together in the same manner. Continue in this way till the 
fringe is finished. Complete the fringe at the corners by sewing in some of the threads 
which were raveled out. One-fifth of an inch from the first row work another in the same 
manner, in doing which care must be taken to 
divide the strands again, and to work the al- 
ternate ones together, as is distinctly shown on 
Fig. 2, besides which, in working every second 
stitch, fasten in the joining thread between the 
upper strands, Fig. 3 shows another fringe for 
napkins, covers, etc. For making fasten the 
working thread (red working cotton in illus- 
tration) on the edge of the napkin, then divide 
the threads into strands composed of seven 
threads, and work every two of these close to 
the edge of the stuff in point de reprise (see il- 
lustration), after which work in the same man- 
ner, one-fifth of an inch from the edge of the 
stuff, the second of the strands before worked 
and the first following free strand, then ran 
the working thread through the last 
worked part up, and work together 
close to the edge of the stuff the last 
worked and the following free 
strand; then again ran the 
working thread through the 
last worked part, and continue in this manner as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Fig. 


Fig. 2.—Bow For Bonyets, 
Dresses, ETC. 
Fo? description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Secrion or FrRiInce For 
Crap Napkin. 


Pen-Wiper Simulating a Bell. 

Tats pen-wiper is made of pieces of red and white cloth, 
which are worked in point Russe. The black cloth de- 
signed for wiping the pens is arranged inside. From 
Fig. 28, Supplement, cut three pieces of red and three 
of white cloth, ornament these in the manner shown 
on Fig. 28 with colored silk, and paste each of the 
cloth pieces to a piece of pasteboard of corre- 
sponding form and size. 

Then join the pieces, 
alternating a red with a 
white one, with a cross seam 
of black silk, putting the needle 
through both the cloth and the 
pasteboard of each part. According 
to the design on Fig. 28 and the illus- 
tration arrange the black velvet 
bands, which are sewed on in one 
piece with a cross stitch of yellow ie 
silk, and set inside the bell a pleated “"% 
piece of black cloth, the under edges of 
which are notched. ‘The upper opening of 
the bell is covered with a cirenlar piece of 
pasteboard covered with cloth, which is sewed on 
with button-hole stitch, and with which a wooden 
handle is fastened in. 


Tassel for Parasol, etc. 

Tuts tassel is made of black silk twist ornamented 
with a short cover of black silk lace. This cover 
consists of a circular piece two inches and a half in 
cireumference, which is worked around the edge 
with blue floss silk in a pointed design, after which 
the points are loosely worked in button-hole stitch 
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For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Crap Nat 
For design see Stpplement, No. VIL, 
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BONNETS, 


and cut out. It is arranged on the tassel in such a manner that the middle covers 
the head of the tassel, Under the head wind it several times with blue floss silk. 


Gentleman’s Knitted Suspenders. 
See illustration on page 341. 

THESE suspenders, which are knitted entirely plain 
of gray yarn, are joined behind with a double plece of 
stuff in the manner 
shown by the illus- 
tration. _ For mak- 
ing each suspender 
cast 58 stitches on 
medium-sized steel 
knitting - needles, 
and knit plain in 
the round till it has 


see 





FRAME FOR ORSINA 
Bonnet. 


For pattern and description 





Frame For Ruy Bras Har. 


see Capplement, No. ss For pattern and description see reached the requi- 
Fig. 49. Supplement, No. XXL, site length—eight- 

Figs. 55 and 56. een inches in the 

pattern—then cast 

off. Stitch the end of each suspender to the button-hole 


tab. ‘This consists of a piece of gray belting six inches long 
and two inches and a half wide, on the under end of which the 
corners are laid over and sewed on each other in such a man- 
ner that a point is 
formed in the mid- 
dle. Sew the sides 
of the belting to- 
gether the distance 
of five inches from 
the lower end in 
such a manner that 
the seam shall lie 
along the middle 
of the under side of the 
double material. At the 
end of the seam make 
a little cross slit one- 
fifth of an inch long on 
each side, and sew the 
edges down on the un- 
der side so as to leave 
the upper part to which 
the suspender is sewed 
two inches wide. Face 
the under side from the 
end of the seam to the 
suspender with a piece 
of gray English leather, 
and work the button- 
holes in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. On the other 
end lay the two knit- 
ted suspenders across 
each other in the manner shown by 
the illustration, and fasten them by 
stitching them together between a 
piece of double gray English leather, 
which form two tabs three inches long and an 
inch anda half wide. Before doing this slide 
on this part an oblong brass ring, so that it 
shall come in the middle of the stuff, and line 
with pasteboard. ‘Through this ring draw 
two pieces of belting each four-fifths of an 
inch wide and eight inches long, and double 
them lengthwise. ‘Then sew the ends of these 
pieces together, sewing the first with the third, and the second with the fourth. ‘To the 
ends of these stitch on button-hole tabs of thick leather. Work the button-hole in these 
in the manner shown by Figs. 2 and 3. After having cut the button-hole, stitch around 
the edge a narrow strip in the manner shown by Fig. 2, turn it over through the slit to 
the under side, and hem it down in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 3. A narrow leather 
strip on the back covers the seam made by 
sewing on the tab. Slide a buckle on the 
tabs, and run through these two button- 
hole tabs in the same manner as above de- 
scribed. 
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For pattern ar 


1d description see 
Suppl., No. XX 


II., Figs. 52-54. 





Fig. 3.—Bow ror Bonnets, 
DRESSES, ETC. 
For description see Supplement. 


Traveling Case for Drinking Glass. 
See illustrations on page 341. 

Tuts case is made of pasteboard covered 
on the outside with light brown leather, and 
on the inside with light brown silk. Fig. 1 
shows the case shut, and Fig. 2 shows it 

open. For making the case cut of 
pasteboard, leather, and silk, from 
Figs. 38 and 39, Supplement, each 
one piece, and from Figs. 40 

and 41 each two pieces, for 
the case, the two pieces for 
the under part of the 
case, however, only to 
the dotted line. Allow also an extra seam on the leather, on the 
upper aud under edges of Fig. 38, and around the edge of 
Fig. 40. Next paste to the pasteboard of Figs. 38 and 39 
the corresponding silk pieces; glue the side edges of Fig. 
38 together from 12 to 13 in such a manner that one 
edge laps over the other, and overseam in the bottom 
(Fig. 39) according to the corresponding figures 





2.—SrcTIon OF FRINGE FOR 
Cras Napkin. 


Fig. 





ie 3 on the pattern, sewing on the right side. Join 
re Riag © [172 the side edges of the leather part of Fig. 38 
Figgs Ci from 12 to 13, by lapping them over and 
24 - stitching them down with brown silk, Draw 


the leather covering over the pasteboard part, 

lay the upper and un- 
der edges over a seam on 
the inside, and glue them 
down; finally, glue the leath- 
er part also to the bottom. 
Line the pasteboard parts, Figs. 
40 and 41, with silk, and overseam 
them together on the right side, ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures on 
the pattern. Cover the piece, Fig. 40, 
with the leather; in doing which lay the 
edges over a seam on the inside, and paste 
them down, after which first glue the leather part 
on Fig. 41. Ornament each piece on the outer 
edges with a row of stitching in brown silk. Then 
arrange both covers in the manner shown by Figs. 1 
and 2, by bringing 18 of the larger cover on 18 of 
the smaller one, then laying both on 18 of the lower 
part, and running through all three together a brass 
pivot, which is fastened on the inside with a flat 
head. In the same manner join the three pieces on 
the other side at the points marked 16. The brass 
head on the inside of the cover is covered with a 
narrow strip of silk, which is pasted on. The covers 
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slide over each other in the manner shown by the illustration. Instead of the 
pivot two flat jet buttons or plates may be fastened by means of silk or wire. 


Gentleman’s Traveling Cravat. 

Tuts cravat is of black satin with light gray stripes, and is joined with a 
front of the same satin. For making the cravat cut of satin foundation and 
black silk lining, from Fig. 32, Supplement, one piece for the front, and from 
Fig. 33 a pasteboard piece for the foundation. For the part of the cravat 
which goes around the neck cut a straight piece of satin twenty-four inches 
long and two inches and a half wide; sew this 
along the length over a foundation of buckram 
an inch wide in such a manner that the seams 
shall lie along the back; one end must, how- Fy is 


ever, be pointed, and furnished with a few but- 
tons (see illustration), Having joined the out- 
side and lining on the edges of Fig. 32, cover 
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Fig. 3.—Manner oF MAKrina SUSPENDERS. 
Burroy-Ho.e ror Suspender. 


Ricut Sipe. 


the pasteboard, Fig. 33, with silk. Then 
cut, for the crossed ends of the cravat, 
a bias strip of satin twenty-six inches 
long and two inches wide, which is lined 
with buckram and silk. Sew this strip 
on the under side in the middle of the 
pasteboard, so that the ends shall ex- For pattern see Supplement, 

tend equally on each side of it. ‘Then No. XV., Figs. 38-41. 

sew the covered pasteboard part to the 

front according to the corresponding figures on the pattern. Having crossed the 
ends of the cravat, and fastened them to the pasteboard with a few stitches, fasten 
the straight end of the strip which goes around the neck under the pasteboard, and 
arrange an elastic cord loop, which is buttoned over the buttons on the other end 
for fastening. 





Fig. 1.—Travettine Case FOR 
DrinkinG-GLass,—CLOSsED. 


Traveling Satchel. 

Tuts satchel, which serves 
to hold little articles used in 
traveling, is made of soft leath- 
er or oil-cloth, lined with lin- 
en, and is slung over the 
shoulder by means of a buckled 
strap. From Figs. 34-37, 
Supplement, cut one piece 
each; then make two slits in 
the manner shown in the pattern on Fig. 35, 
bind the under edge of this with narrow braid, 
and join to the upper edge a pocket piece of 
the lining of the requisite size; this is fastened 
to the outside by a row of stitching from the 
outside. Having also made the designated 
slits in Fig. 37, and laid the edges over on the 
under side, and 
stitched them down, 
baste the outside on 
the lining, stitch 
through the middle 
of the outside flap in 
the manner shown 
by the illustration, 
and run through the 
bd space thus made a 

broad piece of rubber tape two inches long, on the end of which fasten a 
lined tab, which is two inches long, and serves for fastening the satchel. 
Join the back and front by means of the side pieces according to the cor- 
responding figures on the pattern, in doing which sew a cord in the seam 
between the front and side pieces; in the seam between the back and 
side sew in at the same time a double piece of the lining which reaches 
only as high as the top of the front piece, but must be an inch or two 
wider, with a rubber cord hemmed in the upper edge. This piece of stuff 
forms a second inside pocket. On the upper edges of the front and side 
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For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XIIL, Figs. 32 and 33. 





TRAVELING SATCHEL, 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 34-37. 





CLOSED. 





Fig. 1.—Surrr PortTManreav. 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 24. 


pieces stitch the outside and lining together. The back of the satchel 
and the side pieces are bound all around, with the exception of the up- 
per edge, with narrow braid. Lastly, join the back and flap according 
to the corresponding figures on the pattern with a cord, from the mid- 
dle to 9 on each side; in the seam, from 9 to 10, fasten a short 
leather loop, which holds a black varnished iron ring. On these are 
fastened the strap in the manner shown by 
the illustration. A button-hole in the tab 
on the middle of the flap is buttoned over a 
bronze button on the front of the satchel. 


Lapy’s Kyirrep Boor. 





Fig. 2.—Travevine Matrress wirn Cass. 





Fig. 1.—Gentiteman’s Knittrep 





the remainder is worked in point Russe. 
The flaps are sewed to the basket on the up- 
per and under edges in the manner shown by 
the illustration. 
silk tassel, headed with a blue satin button. 
The cover of the basket consists of a circular 
piece of scarlet cloth notched on the edge, on 
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Traveling Mirror with Comb Case. 

TAKE two oval pieces of pasteboard, each four inches long and three inches 
wide; to the edge of one of these pieces overseam a flat oval frame of the 
pasteboard one-fifth of an inch wide, having previously laid in the glass between 
the frame and under piece of pasteboard. Then paste on the other side of the 
pasteboard a piece of light brown leather, the edge of which stands out a quar- 
ter of an inch beyond the edge of the pasteboard ; lay this edge over and paste 
it down so as to cover the pasteboard frame. ‘The piece of pasteboard desig- 
nated for the cover is also covered with leather on one side, and the edges 
pasted over in the same manner. On the outside 
of the cover stitch a piece of leather two inches 
long and an inch wide, with one end rounded in, 
leaving the rounded end without stitching to hold 
a small dressing comb. On the inside of the cover 
paste a lining of brown silk. Then lay the pieces 
together so that the leather shall be on the outside, 





Fig. 2.—Manner or Makina 
Butron-Ho.ie ror Suspenp- 
ER.— WRONG SIDE. 


and fasten them on one end to the 
bronze pivot, which leaves the cover 
movable. (See illustration, which 
shows it slightly pushed aside.) In- 
stead of the pivot two little flat but- 
tons may be used, joined by coarse 
silk thread or wire. : 


Embroidered Traveling Lunch Basket. 

TuIs basket will be found very useful for carrying lunch, knives and forks, 
napkins, ete., when traveling. The model is of coarse wicker-work, ornamented 
with embroidered flaps and cover, ‘The basket, without the handle, is seven 
inches high, thirty-four inches around the bottom, and twenty-eight inches around 
the top. The six flaps, of which Fig. 57, Supplement, gives the pattern and de- 
sign, are embroidered in Turkish style with different colored silk twist. The 
embroidery is worked on a . 
piece of white cloth notched 
on the edge, under which is 
a piece of notched scarlet 
cloth, forming a second 
edge. The middle figure 
of the design is in applica- 
tion of black velvet, while 





Drinking Guass.—Oren. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., 
Pigs. 38-4 


Between the flaps is a blue 


which are sewed six 
pieces of embroid- 
ered white cloth cut 
from Fig. 58. In 
the centre of the 
cover is arranged a 
rosette of blue satin 
ribbon. 





TRAVELING Mirror AND ComB Casz. 


Shirt Portmanteau. 

TuIs portmanteau, with soufflet sides, is an excellent contrivance for 
keeping shirts clean when traveling. It is covered with brown cashmere, 
ornamented with an elegant embroidered design worked in point Russe. 
Cut of cashmere, pasteboard, interlining, and white muslin lining, for the 
outside pieces, two pieces, each eighteen inches long and eleven inches 
wide, allowing for a seam. Draw on the outside piece of the cover the 
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EMBROIDERED TRAVELING LuncH BASKET. Fig. 2.—Suirt PortTManreau.—Oren. 
For design see Supplement, No, XXIV., Figs. 57 and 58. 





For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 24. 





design, a quarter of which is given by Fig. 24, Supplement, and em- 
broider with silk twist of a somewhat lighter shade than the cashmere. 
For the star and Greek line use silk cord or braid. Join the outside and 
lining on three sides, after which turn, slide in the pasteboard, and stitch 
together the edges of the fourth side. Cut for the pieces on the sides and 
ends of the portmanteau of cashmere, linen interlining, and muslin lining, 
five strips, ten inches wide and of the requisite length, allowing a seam 
on the sides of the outside and lining. Then pleat the interlining linen 
strips in the manner shown by the illustration; lay every two together at 
the corners so as to form a right angle, and cut them from the inner to 
the outer corners. Each strip must therefore be cut at regular distances 
along the ends when they are stretched out. Cut the outside and lining, 
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lowing, however, one-fifth of an inch seam. 
Paste the pieces of linen to the outside, and lay 
the seam over on the inside; in order that this 
shall not be stretched at the points make a little 
cross slit. Sew the lining to the outside, and 
join the pleated strips on the ends from the right 
side with close overcast stitches. In the same 
manner join the sides and pleated end pieces. 
The seams are covered with fine silk cord. A 
little brass lock serves for fastening. 


Lady’s Knitted Boot. 
See illustration on page 341. 

Tus boot may be used for traveling or indoor toi- 
lette ; and, being light aud easy, may serve either for 
a house or over shoe. If it be designed only to keep 
the dust off other it must, of course, be made 
without a heel. The model is knitted of gray yarn, 
closely, round. For making the boot make a 
foundation of 272 stitches (under edge of the boot), 
join ina and for three rounds altertiately p. 
(purl) 2 k. os 2% Now follow 76 rounds, in which 
in one line, which forms the front seam of the boot, 
always k. 8 together. The stitch thus formed is the 
middle stitch; always knit pagether this and the stitch 
before and after it. After this follow 38 rounds, in 
which k. 2, p. 2 without narrowing, and then cast off. 
The sole must be put on by a shoemaker. The boot 
may be knitted of zephyr or knitting yarn in any color. 


Traveling Mattress. 
See illustrations on page 341. 

Tors mattress is easily carried on a journey. It 
cousists of a soft, curled-hair mattress only an inch 
and a half thick, and a light down cover and pillow. 
A blanket or quilt may be substituted for the down 
coverlet. The blanket, pillow, and sheets are laid 
smoothly on the mattress, and are then rolled up with 
it, and fastened with two leather straps, as shown by 
Fig. 2 The roll is then inclosed in an oil-cloth cover, 
which must be a little wider and twenty inches longer 
than the mattress. This cover is cut the straight wa: 
of the stuff, and is bound with braid, and furnishe 
om the ends with a shirr and on the sides with eyelets. 
A cirenlar piece of oil-cloth is bound with the braid, 
and laid at each end under the cover in the manner 
ehown by Fig. 3, in order to protect the ends. A large 
shaw)-strap fs used for carrying the package. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovrk OwN CoRRESPONDENT. } 


N spite of the fine weather festivities continue 
at Paris as numerous and as brilliant as in the 
depth of winter. ‘There is dancing every Monday 
in the salons of the Empress. The Faubourg St. 
Germain has given some fine balls and splendid 
receptions, among which we may cite the recep- 
tion of the Marquis de Tilhouet, one of the 
noblest and richest of the residents therein, 
who, it is ramored, will soon be Minister. The 
creation of a new ministry is talked of for him, 
that of mails and telegraphs. ‘There will be, 
moreover, numerous ministerial changes after 
the elections ; but it is not our province to dis- 
cuss politics, 

We have had private theatricals at the palace 
of the Duchess of Montebello. The comedy 
played was a sprightly farce from the Gym- 
nase, entitled Les grandes demoiselles. A great 
many young ladies figure in this piece, which 
gave numerous beautiful women an opportunity 
to display their dramatic talent. The Marquise 
d’Harambure and the Comtesse de Fontenay 
played with incomparable grace. The youth- 
ful M. de Busniére, disguised as a woman, 
showed surprising wit and brilliancy in his 
comparatively insignificant role. 

All the noble faubourg takes special interest 
in a work of charity founded by a pious mar- 
chioness, Madame Fieuras de la Faye; an or- 
phan asylum, for which a concert has just been 
given which has proved one of the successes of 
the season. The Comédie Francaise and the 
Opera lent their best artists for the occasion ; 
Mesdames A, Plessy, Dinah Felix (the sister of 
Rachel), Leroux, Villaret, etc. This concert 
was organized by one of the most charming 
women in Paris, who was indefatigable in her 
efforts to procure the best talent that the city 
could afford. The assemblage was extremely 
select. All the lady patronesses were décolletées. 
The style of dress in vogue in the faubourg is of 
an elegance more discreet than that in the finan- 
cial or even the official world. Among the most 
exquisite toilettes we will instance that of the 
Marquise de M——,, in half mourning. Dress 
of white taffeta, trimmed on the bottom with a 
deep lace flounce; over-skirt of extremely fine 
black guipure, looped with white gros grain bows. 
White feather curled over the hair. Parure of 
immense amethysts on the neck ; three amethyst 
agrafes with pendants on the corsage; similar 
agrafes on the shoulders ; and pendants in the 
ears. 

The Comtesse de Moustier-Méranville wore 
over a dress of white tulle a tunic of pearl- 

ray poult de soie, trimmed with cherry feather 

ringe; cherry bows on the shoulders, a cherry 
sash, and a wreath of azaleas on the hair. The 
Duchesse de B—— wore a dress of sky-blue crape, 
trimmed with very narrow flounces, a tunic of 
sky-blue gros grain, edged with magnificent 
Valenciennes insertion, and a wreath of bronze 
leaves with small bronze and gold berries. The 
Empress was dressed exactly the same. 

At her second Monday the Empress wore a 
dress of white tulle, trimmed on the bottom with 
two wreaths of cherry and white carnations. 
White poult de soie train in the form of a court 
mantle, with white tulle panier-puffs, cross-barred 
with white satin bands, over the train. Cordon 
of carnations simulating a bertha on the corsage. 
Diamond balls in the hair, with spray of carna- 
tions fastened at the side. Necklace composed 
of diamonds, arranged @ la Grecque. 

The Princess of Metternich wore the same 
evening a sea-green dress spangled with silver, 
and trimmed on the bottom with water-lilies 
mixed with aquatic Water-lily in the 
hair. Single large pearl on the neck, suspended 
by a sea-green ribbon. . 

At the third Monday the Princess Charles 
Frederick of Prussia was present. The Princess 
wore a dress of white damask, trimmed en tablier 








with aquatic seeds and flowers. Maroon feath- 
ers in the hair, with splendid diamonds. The 
celebrated Regent diamond, the most beautiful 
of the crown jewels, mounted on a bandelette 
composed of two rows of brilliants, glittered like 
a star in the golden hair of the Empress, Her 
exquisite toilette was composed of a pale green 
gauze dress spangled with silver, and flounced 
with white smilax. Over the dress was a court 
mantle of pale green taffeta, covered with green 
gauze spangled with silver and puffed. A fringe 
of smilax edged the mantle, and ran up on each 
side to the waist, on which a similar fringe simu- 
lated a bertha. 

The Princess Mathilde wore a yellow dress 
covered with white tulle, and sprinkled with roses 
of all colors. Diadem of diamonds in the hair. 
Among those present were also remarked the 
Marquise de Gallifet, the Marquise de Canisy, 
and the Comtesse de Pourtalés, the three most 
beautiful blondes of the Court. The last wore a 
white tulle dress, flounced with pink coral tulle ; 
her white tulle panier, with three créneaux, was 
bordered with white and silver hyacinths. A 
white veil was twisted in her blonde hair, and 
confined by pink coral feathers. 

The Duchesse de Malakoff was in a dress of 
blue faille covered with white lace. Blue feath- 
ers and diamond trefoils in the hair. ‘The Maré- 
chale Canrobert was also in blue: puffed tulle 
dress; blue gros grain panier edged with putf- 
ings; and blue aigretse and blue tulle veil in the 
hair. 

The Empress and almost all the younger la- 
dies had their hair dressed in the exquisite Chate- 
laine fashion, invented by Albert, her Majesty's 
hair-dresser. ‘This consists of heavy braids fall- 
ing on the neck, and then turned up to the crown 
of the head—a style that is becoming to almost 
every face. The hair is twined with ribbons, or 
adorned with large diamond or jet pins. The 
jet pins are made in the form of marguerites or 
astar. The effect is always fine. 

ELianE DE Marsy. 





GONGS AND GOOSE-PIE. 
Y DEAR JONAS,—I have just learned 
that the slashing article on ‘‘ Petticoats 
and Pantalets,” which has been so widely copied, 
is from your pen. Well done, my boy, for the 
honor of our family! It was a good blow, bravely 
struck and fairly sped; and if 1 am a judge, you 
have won your spurs in your first combat. Take 
your old uncle’s heartiest congratulations and— 
a little advice. I know that advice is a drug, 
Jonas ; but drugs are sometimes useful. So keep 
‘mine for your next essay. 

From my earliest youth I have been a woman- 
hater. Why in my earliest youth, I am unable 
to explain, unless, as some men have a horror of 
a@ mouse, and others faint at the scent of cam- 
phor, from natural antipathy. But now that I 
am arrived at years of discretion, I find sound 
and sufficient reasons to back my natural antip- 
athy. Woman is the natural enemy of man. I 
am aware that, ont of respect to all traditions, 
you declared in your essay that the relations of 
men and women were intended to be those of 
love and mutual dependence. But that is bal- 
derdash, Jonas. Don't be guilty of it again. 
A woman’s relation to a man is—war. Always 
has been; always will be! It may be open war, 
or guerrilla skirmishing, or the war of the parasite 
creeper, when it sucks the life and marrow from 
the tree under pretense of embracing it; but the 
struggle is going on every where. Mrs. General 
Jones drives her husband from his home intrench- 
ments, and obliges him to retreat on Saratoga or 
Paris. Cadet Eliza commences on the boys’ 
grammar-school by way of practice; and Miss 
Colonel Eliza executes triumphal processions 
through various drawing-rooms, followed by 
dozens of wretched captives. Anonyma leads 
the life of a positive brigand. Nobody is safe 
from the ambuscades of Mrs. President of half 
a dozen charitable societies. Mrs. De La Mode 
cribs, bit by bit, our hats, neck-ties, boots, scarfs, 
and vests. Dr. Lucy hunts us down, determined 
to wrench from us our last shreds of preroga- 
tive: the breeches and the ballot. A man’s 
dearest possession is his personal liberty, and 
every woman is trying to deprive him of it. 
Every single woman sees in him a possible serf 
for herself; every married woman a slave for her 
sister, daughter, or friend. Society is nothing 
but an infinite series of such combats, skirm- 
ishes, and victories. And for the Woman Ques- 
tion— 

My dear Jonas, the question is as old as the 
creation; and the impudence with which it is 
now urged is only another proof of the strength 
of the adversary. The chivalry of civilization has 
granted women so many privileges that they feel 
themselves strong enough to claim whatever else 
in the world is worth having. 

In attempting to write down such an adversary 
you will find that you have undertaken no light 

abor. Man is so trammeled and enmeshed that 
the least strain or flurry will trip him. Not one 
man in a thousand can write without the fear of 
some woman before his eyes! Wife, daughter, 
sister, sweet-heart, or friend; for, though a man 
may undoubtedly write what he pleases, it is al- 
ways in the power of these ladies to call him a— 
brute! Brute is only a word of five letters, and 
its meaning is not half so dreadful as that of liar ; 
but itis vague. It may mean that you differ in 
opinion from Miss Simkins, or that you starve 
your wife and kick your children ; and, as a rule, 
if you tell the truth to, of, or about a woman, you 
are a brute. You will observe that most of the 
clever writers and able thinkers appear to be 
ranged under the woman’s banner. No doubt 
you have often heard the fact triumphantly 
quoted by our adversaries. But do you know 
why? Because the clever men on our side de- 





cline the combat when the penalty of victory is 
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disgrace. Bertrand Du Guesclin was a brave 
knight. But if the King of England had pro- 
claimed a tourney in which all foreigners should 
enter the lists hoppled, and the foreigner who 
unhorsed an Englishman should have his spurs 
struck from his heels, Du Guesclin, in my opin- 
ion, like our champions, would have staid at 
home. 

Here is your first difficulty. Your aim, in 
spite of yourself, will be, not to make good your 
point, but to avoid getting yourself called a— 
brute. 

Your next danger will be the temptation to 
avoid the danger, by writing in this style: If the 
fair Clorinda smiles on me, I grant you I am her 
very humble servant. I will run to pick up her 
fan. I will kneel to tie her shoe-lace. But what 
if the fine eyes that once glanced shyly into mine, 
now look over my head at a certain brown-stone 
front in the distance? How if her laces brush 
me as they might brush the wall when she passes 
me leaning on the arm of old Checque? How 
if those laces cost my year’s income? What if 
the snowy loveliness that they shade is enamel ; 
and the crimped tress resting on them is fast on 
a hair-pin? 

I make but a poor fist at it, but I dare say 
you recognize the style I mean. Avoid it, Jonas! 
for what chance has such hinting against the 
woman’s literature, full of such high-sounding 
words as despotisms, great-souled, primeval, 
destiny, lilies, mountain gorges, marching on- 
ward, banners, bleeding feet, desolate, thorny 
paths, and nineteenth century? Indeed, con- 
troversy with such an adversary is useless. If, 
“not to die a listener,” you grant her some ad- 
vantage, she clutches it and shrieks, ‘‘ The en- 
emy is faltering! On to the combat!” Tell her 
bluffly that you have the power and mean to 
keep it, and she will write the words on her ban- 
ner, and ask with streaming eyes, ‘‘ Who dare 
deny now the wrongs of woman?” Your only 
chance with her is in arguments that admit of 
no answer. The gay argument that assumes her 
defeat and chuckles over the victory, or the gong 
and drum arguments with which you can drown 
her voice whenever the victim shows a desire to 
address the people from the scaffold. 

If you have not already studied the subject, 
you may find this classification obscure. In that 
case you should read Blanchard Jerrold’s recent 
essay on Goose-Pie. This able writer, like the 
old moss-troopers, strikes and flies, skimming 
with ease the dangerous bogs where a heavier 
weight might flounder; and the essay may be 
said to be a perfect manual in the art of such 
warfare as I am recommending, so dextrously 
does he handle his weapons, beginning with the 
goose-pie. Which is none of your modern puff 
paste and French kickshaws, but a substantial, 
old-fashioned, domestic dish, made by Dr. Oliver 
Goldsmith, and served by the Reverend Dr. 
Primrose! and has the flavor of conservatism, 
and domesticity, and divinity, and duty, and is 
a very proper answer with which to stop a wo- 
man’s mouth, as witness! for when Mrs. Prim- 
rose would insist, ‘‘ Madam,” quoth the Reverend 
doctor, ‘‘I have never disputed your ability to 
make a goose-pie, and I beg you will leave argu- 
ment to me.” 

Here is our argument and our mode of war- 
fare all in a nut-shell! Consider it well, Jonas, 
for it is the argument specially adapted by a 
kind Providence to our needs; and though Mr. 
Jerrold uses it with spirit, I must believe that 
even he, like many other great discoverers, was 
not fally aware of its value. For suppose, my 
Jonas, that your opponent is a woman of genius. 
Let us say Mrs. Stowe. I instance this lady be- 
cause I hear that she is a notable housekeeper ; 
and there is a cheeriness and coziness in her 
writing; her biscuits are baked, and her floors 
are swept, and her babies are bathed and fed 
and tucked away, and her dear little women dust 
the flour from their chubby hands in a way that 
confirms the statement. Such a woman is an in- 
convenience and a stumbling-block, and ought 
to besilenced. But suppose, Jonas, that you are 
Mrs. Stowe’s inferior (between ourselves, such a 
thing is possible). Suppose that she has not only 
a better knack for writing, but that she is better 
read, and can take wider views, and is better 
known and more respected, and, worst of all, 
can make more money than you, what argument 
is to help you against such a woman? What 
but the goose-pie, my boy? Goose-pie has been 
her business since the creation, and argument is 
your prerogative. No need, my dear Goliath, 
of considering her poor little Davids, who come 
to you with stones in their hands, and puzzling 
your brains for an answer. Bid her leave argu- 
ment to you, and learn to make such a goose- 

ie as her grandmother could make. She will 

care to outscream you, and to proclaim 
that ‘be pie is well-baked; neither burned nor 
raw; that it is juicy and tender, and of an ap- 
petizing flavor. But if chance puts before you a 
section of the pie, so that you will be obliged to 
see it, do like that geologist who, finding that 
the new specimens contradicted his theory, rode 
home without visiting them. Decline to know 
any thing about literary women, intellectual wo- 
men, progressive women, except that they must 
be ink-stained, disheveled, and incapable of the 
goose-pie. With Mr. Jerrold, when the female 
lecturer protested ‘‘ that she was strong on the 
domestic duties,” don’t believeit. Say with him, 
‘an unlikelier hand at pastry than that which 
turns over the leaves of the lecture-book I can 
not call to mind.” There is a peculiar sting in 
this sort of argument, because it presupposes 
neglect of duty, and takes it for granted that the 
adversary must be unwomanly; something like 
the horse-laugh with which some men end a poor 
witticism at your expense, and take for granted 
that you are crushed. 

There is another argument more common, but 
which Jerrold uses with good effect. 
have called the gong and drum argument. Jn 
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these days the goose-pie is neglected for argu- 
ment, and the direct consequences are, Dr. Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘ with petite figure, hands delicate as hare- 
bells, and a sweet, kindly, finely-wrought face, 
but—in pantalets and a gown-coat!” and another 
mysterious figure lecturing on the platform “ in 
black of clerical cut, with an ample flat collar 
disposed like bands! a clergyman, and not a 
clergyman! not a man, but how unlike a wo- 
man!” It is one of the occasional weaknesses 
of our clever enemy, Jonas! this individual hank- 
ering here and there after our hideous garments! 
—nothing more, I believe in my conscience, than 
utter lack of the sense of what is beautiful, or 
perverted notions about hygiene! But it is a 
strong point, and much can be made of it, 
cleverly handled, as Jerrold handles it. Don’t 
forget it, my dear fellow! When you hear in- 
dignant voices disclaiming these eccentricities 
beat the gong, thump on the drum! ‘‘ Wo- 
man’s rights” means men rocking the cradle 
and women in trowsers on the platform. If 
the prisoner waves her hand and desires to ex- 
ae be lively with the gong! Let nothing be 
eard but trowsers! trowsers! All is fair in 
war, you know; and nothing can be easier than 
this mode of warfare. 

But here let my experience suggest a word of 
caution. The very ease and safety of these 
goose-pie and gong campaigns make them dan- 
gerous. Flushed with victory, writers can not 
be persuaded to retreat in season, but persevere 
till they stumble over a masked battery or an 
ambuscade. Thus far Jerrold had done excel- 
lently, intrenched behind the goose-pie and beat- 
ing his gongs. You observe, he is never ex- 
treme. He is not opposed to ‘‘independence, 
good laws, and the education of the sex” in the 
abstract; and though very much afraid for the 
goose-pie, will not absolutely deny the maker 
** Epictetus and argument.” Imitate this vague 
moderation. (It concedes nothing, practically, 
yet carries conviction with it to many honest 
souls.) But beware of following him further, 
for he must venture out now, and on what quak- 
ing ground! He sees a chance at the matri- 
monial question, and he can not help hinting 
that ‘‘matrimony has grown too expensive a 
luxury since the maker of the goose-pie has to 
be hired.” And then he turns ‘* with relief,” he 
says, from ‘‘ the platform women of our day in 
unwomanly garments” to the page of Felltham, 
written ‘‘ when the second Charles was king, and 
female virtue was not modish, nor female scholar- 
ship, into the bargain.” 

Mark that, Jonas! he is beginning to strike 
out wildly already! That might mean that he 
would prefer Mrs. Nell Gwynne to a Dr. Eliza- 
beth, though a woman of ‘‘ sense and high con- 
duct,” in pantalets. Doubtless he intended no- 
thing of the sort, but such ambiguities are one 
of the dangers of a controversy of this sort, and 
offer an opening to the adversary. Would that 
it were all! Would that this were the worst! 
But no! he must now proceed to quote from 
Felltham ‘‘on Ostentation,” as follows : 

** A window cushion, garnished with the big- 
gest tasseled pendant the lodger can contrive, is 
at every casement; and the bachelor, passing by, 
will pause to observe that, all counted, he wil! 
certainly not be able to buy for the daughter 
waiting within (in the room furthest removed 
from the kitchen, where the servant is concoct- 
ing the goose-pie) a tasseled pendant of the solid 
spinach-seed pattern which is at the mother’s 
window. He passes on and around the corner, 
out of the neighborhood of wedlock. Whither, 
why should the mother, with the overloaded tas- 
seled pendant, be permitted to inquire?” 

And in that one paragraph he has demolished 
his whole essay. Spiked his guns. Posted him- 
self within easy range of the enemy’s best batter- 
ies. We are all mortal, and human nature must 
err! but oh, the pity, the pity of it, Jonas! 
For what if we do forbid women our glass-houses, 
they can surely see where they stand! Whatif we 
only hint and smile? They can read—and they 
do—in family papers of women whose carriages 
jostle and eclipse those of a princess; of women 
who blaze in diamonds finer than those worn at 
court; of a whole world, in fact, where the dia- 
monds and pearls that are the least of these la- 
dies’ diet are paid for, in marPinstances, by men 
who, as they are bachelors, must have been de- 
terred from matrimony for fear of ‘‘ the tasseled 
pendant of spinach-seed pattern.” Worse yet! 
Our women can see—must see—in the theatres, 
superb in the best boxes of the Opera, on the 
streets, at the watering-places, gorgeous dames 
who neither sew nor spin, and whose laces and 
velvets are provided by the young men who think 
‘*matrimony too expensive a luxury, now that 
the maker of the goose-pie must be hired.” Ah, 
Jonas, Jonas! we shall as soon make them be- 
lieve that, if the girls of the merry monarch’s 
day would but have clipped the tassels from their 
windows, the dissolute court and their licentious 
imitators throughout the kingdom would have 
been reduced at once to the matrimonial yoke, 
and a pure, wise, and simple life. We should 
do the lively wits of our enemies too much wrong 
gravely to urge this argument. And for Jerrold, 
I must conclude that he loses his senses, and 
goes stark, staring mad, for here is his com- 
ment on the paragraph : 

‘* We shall delight in the feminine argument, 
we shall hug girl graduates, when education shall 
have been so shaped as to teach the maiden to 
clip the tasseled pendant from the window, and 
to mind that the pudding does not boil over while 
she reads Epictetus.” 

If Mr. Jerrold is serious in that offer he may 
as well open his arms at once, for, to my grief and 
chagrin, I have noticed that girl-graduates are 
precisely those who care least about the besoin . 
de paraitre of which he talks. Get a woman 
thoroughly interested in duties and principles, 
and tassels of the spinach-seed pattern will hard- 
i ly catch her eye; and the better her mental 
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training the easier it is to reason with her on 
economical grounds; while if we are to ground 
our arms when women of intellect shall be found 
sound on the goose-pie and pudding question, I 
shall go hire a cave; for peace is at hand. 

I dare say you think already that this letter is 
stretching to an unpardonable length; but the 
last error of this man is so much worse than the 
first that I can not pass it by in silence. Moss- 
trooper though he is, the dread of some woman 
is still strong upon him, and the sneaking spirit 
of concession noticeable throughout the whole 
essay bursts out at last in another quotation from 
Felltham—a most unfortunate quotation—though 
I dare say it was only put forward to parry that 
terrible charge of Brute, with which the enemy 
is always so ready. Here it is: 

‘* A good wife comprehends both sexes! She 
is woman in her body, and man within, for her 
soul is as her husband’s. It is the crown of 
blessings when in one woman a man findeth both 
a wift and a friend.” 

Now, my dear Jonas, could one of Jerrold’s 
‘* platform women” ask any thing more? I have 
read that passage to, we will say, twenty differ- 
ent ladies, and they all said, ‘* Beautiful!” Of 
course it is beautiful from their ground, for it is 
virtually surrendering the whole question. For 
what is a friend? Is it a Mrs. Primrose, who 
being commanded to be silent and mind her 
goose-pie, slyly helps her daughter in her foolish 
love affair, and by her utter shallowness, and 
want of honesty and judgment, may be said to 
have had no small share in that dawghter’s ruin ? 
Mrs. Primrose has no share in her husband's 
best thoughts. Her views are silly, false, and 
romantic. She is what I would have all women 
—a decent, modest housekeeper—timid, and like 
other timid, untutored persons—sly! But a 
friend—that is something quite different. Your 
friend has an intelligent interest in your interests. 
You can confide and trust in your friend. Your 
friend is in sympathy with yourself. The inter- 
ests of a man of this century are in vast financial 
operations, in great social questions, in mighty 
political agitations, in wonderful discoveries in 
science. He is brought within a hand-grasp of 
all nations on the globe, and lives a life more 
splendid than that of an ancient king—this splen- 
did, luxurious, intelligent, and ambitious citizen 
of the world. Is woman, so that the goose-pie 
does not suffer, to be the friend of this man, and 
share and understand his ambitions? ‘Then her 
education must be differently shaped, and the 
day is gained—for the women; and Dr, Elizabeth 
and the lady in the Shakspeare collar may come 
down from the platform, and the girl-graduates 
may prepare for Mr. Jerrold! 

See now, my dear boy, what a hopeless quag- 
mire one such quotation may prove; and as old 
Jo Smith used to say, “‘ don’t mix things,” but 
stick to gongs and goose-pies, and delight your 
uncle, JouN. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE “ Pacific,”’ “ Atlantic,’’ and ‘“‘ Metropo- 

lis’? are the names of three elegant “‘ draw- 
ing-room coaches” which are just completed 
for the Erie Railway. They will be attached to 
the morning express trains which leave Buffalo 
at seven and New York at eight o’clock. They 
are fitted up in most elegant style, and will af- 
ford travelers every comfort, and comparative 
seclusion. Some of the compartments are de- 
signed for four persons, some for eight. Little 
parties traveling together will find the arrange- 
ments peculiarly pleasant. 





Women possess the right to vote more ex- 
tensively than is generally supposed. In Aus- 
tria women can vote as nobles, in their corporate 
capacity as nuns, and as tax-payers. In some 
cases, however, they vote by proxy. In Hun- 
gary, up to 1848, widows, and single women who 
are landed proprietors, possessed the right to 
vote. They were deprived of it by the revolu- 
tionary government, and are now petitioning for 
the restoration of this right. In Canada, as in 
several of our own States, women are allowed 
to vote for and serve as school trustees. In the 
British Australian a of Victoria women 
universally assumed the ‘> to vote about four 
years ago, having found that the law had been 
so framed as to permit them. In Sweden, chief- 
ly through the exertions of the late Fredrika 
Samer. an indirect right of voting was in 1862 
granted to all women possessing specified prop- 
erty qualifications. In Italy a widow, or wife 
separated from her husband, may vote if she 
pays taxes. Also in Holland, single women pos- 
sessing property are entitled to vote on all ques- 
tions likely to affect its value. In many towns 
in France women possess and exercise the right 
to vote in municipal affairs. 





A young man in Chicago, having been seized 
with hydrophobia, an effort was made to save his 
life by the new remedy—the Russian vapor-bath. 
It utterly failed. The miserable patient suffered 
fearfully during the bath, and finally became un- 
conscious. He was resuscitated, but died in a 
few moments after leaving the bath. 





In a recent letter to the Hvening Mail Miss 
Kate Field indulges in a gentle expostulation 
with New York on the subject of a circulating 
library. She says: “‘A stranger in New York, 
unless he be plethoric of purse, is obliged to 
starve for reading, London has its Mudie, and 
there is no reason in the world why New York, 
with its enormous oy population, should 
not possess a circulating library of similar na- 
ture. When New York furnishes its inhabitants 
with feasts of reason at a moment’s notice, and 
for two cents a day, I shall believe certain things 
that I do not believe now. Somebody has a for- 
tune before him. Who is somebody? Is this 
coming man born? Ifso, let him step forward, 
and be proclaimed the Mudie of America.” 





The following bit of gossip about Mlle. Chris- 
tine Nilsson may be true—or it may not! When 
she sang in London—though when it was rumor 
does not record—she lost one of her hair-pins, 
which one of the ecene-shifters found. Heshow- 
ed it to one of the young aristocrats who were 





behind the scenes. ‘*Howmuch do you ask for 
it?’ said the lord. ‘Twenty-five guineas,” re- 

lied the scene-shifter. The young lord actual- 
y paid him the twenty-five guineas, took the 
hair-pin, and said he would preserve it as a pre- 
cious relic. 





Mount Auburn Cemetery has been unde 
many changes and improvements during the pas’ 
winter. About one hundred cords of wood have 
been cut, thus letting in air and light to dense- 
Wy shaded localities, and affording to cultivated 

owers a better chance to grow. It has been 
found that in order to have the flowers flourish 
it is necessary to remove the native trees and 
substitute dwarfs. The birds and squirrels of 
Mount Auburn are not entirely harmonious, the 
mee mischievously destroying the eggs of the 
‘ormer. 





Anthony Trollope’s books contain ideas; they 
delineate character truthfully; wherever you 
open a volume some striking thought appears. 
—— “Phineas Finn,” at random, our eye 
falls upon this passage : 

“Tf you do marry, Violet, you must choose 
some one man out of the lot.’ 

“That’s quite true, my dear. I certainly can’t 
marry them all.” P 

** And how do you mean to make the choice?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose I shall toss up.” 

‘“‘T wish you would be in earnest with me.” 

‘* Well, I will be in earnest. I shall take the 
first man that comes after I quite make up my 
mind. You'll think it very horrible, but that is 
really what I shall do. After all, a husband is 
very much like a house or a horse. You don’t 
take your house because it is the best house in 
the world, but because just then you want a 
house....If you think it will suit pretty well, 
and you are tired of looking about for houses, 
you take it. That’s the way one buys one’s 
horses and one’s husbands.”’ 

How many in real life, both women and men, 
enter into the marriage relation in a similar 
spirit? 





A curious double marriage, if it may {be so 
called, occurred a couple of weeks ago in Indian 
near the dividing line between that State an 
Ohio. Indeed the house of the bride’s father 
was in Indiana, while the den and orchard 
were in Ohio. A gay party had gathered to wit- 
ness the ceremony, which being concluded and 
congratulations offered, the young people were 
entertaining themselves in various merry ways. 
Suddenly the minister who had tied the knot 
thought him of the statutes touching marriages, 
and feared that the license, which was procured 
in Ohio, was not authority for marrying a couple 
in Indiana. The doubt being ene. pro- 
duced a panic among the young folks. A coun- 
cil was held, and it was decided that, to make a 
sure thing, the party would repair to the orchard, 
which was known to be in the State of Ohio, and 
the marriage ceremony should be repeated. This 
strategic movement was executed at once, and 
the nervous bride and groom, surrounded by a 
crowd of shivering witnesses, were again pro- 
nounced husband and wife. z: 


How charming is the simple faith and trust of 
little children! A small boy was afraid to ge 
down stairs into a dark room for a playthi e 
wanted. So he said to a younger brother, 
“Freddy, you go down, and God will take care 
of you, you know.” The baby-boy began to 
crawl down. ‘Dod, are you down here?” he 
cried out, in cag accents; and receiving an 
inward assurance of protection, he let down his 
chubby hands and feet from stair to stair, until 
he reached the dark room. 





AMERICAN GIRLS OF THE 
PERIOD. 
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BY STEPHEN FISKE. 
HERE is at least one spectacle in which New 
York city is unrivaled. ‘The American me- 
tropolis may not be able to display so many ele- 
gant equestrians as one may see in Rotten Row, 
nor so many superb equipages as delight the eye 
in the Bois de Boulogne, nor so many quaintly- 
prety costumes as charm the fancy on the Prado 
at Madrid; but neither can any European capital 
show any thing to equal the afternoon parade of 
American ladies upon Broadway. Three miles 
of fashionable toi/ettes! three miles of female 
loveliness! three miles of bright eyes, rosy lips, 
and fairy-like forms! This is a very Mississippi 
of beauty. The beholder is amazed and en- 
tranced. The imagination fails to realize the 
picture. 

In olden times it was the custom of the Knick- 
erbocker residents of New York to stroll, on sun- 
shiny afternoons, down Broadway to the Battery, 
which was a small park overlooking the harbor. 
The Battery is no longer a park, and is now so 
far down town that a New Yorker would no more 
think of going there for a lounge than a Londoner 
would think of lounging about 7 ° ver Hill. But 
the old custom is preserved by the afternoon 
promenade upon the upper part of Broadway, 
between the limits of Eighth and Twenty-third 
streets. Husbands, lovers, and brothers are re- 
turning home from their work in the city during 
the time oceupied by this promenade, and the 
stream of handsome women flows downward to 
meet them and to bearthemhome. Let us take 
our stand at Union Square—the Piccadilly Cir- 
cus of New York—and choose from amoung the 
hundreds of graceful figures that pass and repass 
our type of the Girl of the Period. 

There is some difficulty in making the selec- 
tion. The types of beauty are so various—the 
last lady who passes seems so completely to 
eclipse all who have gone before, until she, in 
her turn, is surpassed by another belle, that we 
change our minds as often as the moving pano- 
rama presents to us another candidate. Perhaps 
England or France could match any separate 
specimen of loveliness with an equal or even su- 
perior charmer; but the most patriotic stranger, 
the coldest critic, the most cynical observer, must 





admit that nowhere else on the face of the earth 
could so many beautiful women be collected to- 
gether. A poet finds his dreams fall short of the 
reality of Broadway. An artist is bewildered by 
such numerous phases of beauty. A sculptor 
ceases to believe the Venus de’ Medici the per- 
fection of form. A man of the world becomes a 
confirmed bachelor from the impossibility of de- 
termining who is dearest, Paris would throw 
away his apple in despair if called upon to judge. 

Let us take the first young lady who crosses 

that line upon the pavement, and we shall surely 
be right. She approaches. Shut your eyes to 
every other candidate, and look only at her. 
Permit me to present you to Miss Flora Van 
Duysen Briggs. Forget Shakxspeare’s dictum 
about a name; there is a story attached to this 
name which I shall tell you by-and-by. Miss 
Flora is a typical New York Girl of the Period ; 
between sixteen and seventeen years old; a little 
under the medium height; hair a golden brown; 
eyes a violet blue; cheeks and lips rosy; teeth 
whiter and brighter than pearls; hands and feet 
extremely small and well shaped; figure petite 
but oe proportioned ; toi/ette in the lat- 
est e de Paris ; but observe, above all, that 
marvelous bloom upon her face, which American 
girls share with the butterfly, the rose, the peach, 
and the grape, and in which they are unequaled 
by any other women in the world. 
Miss Flora’s biography is by no means singu- 
lar. Her father is Ezra Briggs, Esq., a provi- 
sion merchant in the city. ‘Twenty-five years 
ago, Mr. Briggs came to New York from one of 
the Eastern States, with a common-school edu- 
cation, sharp sense, and no money. He bor- 
rowed a newspaper, found an advertisement for 
a light porter, applied for and obtained the situa- 
tion, rose to be clerk, head-clerk, and small part- 
ner, and fagged along very comfortably until the 
civil war broke out and made his fortune. His 
firm secured a Government contract, for which 
they paid dearly, and for which they made the 
Government pay dearly. Their pork was bought 
for a song, and sold for its weight in greenbacks. 
Their profits averaged three hundred per cent. 
They were more fatal to the soldiers than the 
bullets of the enemy. One consignment of their 
provisions bred a cholera at Fortress Monroe, 
and robbed the Union of fifteen thousand brave 
men. ‘Their enemies declared that the final de- 
feat of the Southerners was owing to the capture 
of a thousand barrels of Briggs’s mess beef by 
General Lee. But Briggs was rolling in wealth, 
and could afford to smile at such taunts. 

Flora’s mother had been a Miss Van Duysen. 
She is a little, weak, useless woman, very proud 
cf her name, which seems to connect her in some 
way with the old Dutch aristocracy. In point of 
fact, Briggs married her on this account; for, 
like most democrats, he is very fond of any thing 
aristocratic. Mrs. Briggs, née Van Duysen, has 
nothing Dutch about her but her name. The 
Knickerbockers of New York were famous for 
their thrift, their economy, their neatness, and, 
above all, their housewifely virtues. Mrs. Briggs 
is thriftless, extravagant, dowdy in her old age, 
although she had been a beauty in her youth, 
and knows as little about keeping a house as she 
does about keeping a horse. During the war, at 
a fair given for the benefit of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, in Union Square, several Knickerbocker 
ladies organized a kitchen upon the old Dutch 
model, and presided there in the costumes of 
their grandmothers. Mrs. Briggs was placed 
upon the committee of management, but de- 
clined to serve, on account of the unbecoming 
costume she was invited to wear, and because 
she considered it unladylike to sit in a kitchen. 
But Mrs. Briggs preserved her caste, and bene- 
fited the Sanitary Commission much more than 
she would have done by her presence, by sending 
a check for five hundred dollars inst 

Do we linger too long upon these family mat- 
ters? No; to appreciate Miss Flora you must 
understand her surroundings. She has never 
had a home. Born in a boarding-house, when 
her parents were not rich, she lives at an hotel 
now that her father is a millionaire. Mr. Briggs 
married the name of Van Duysen in order to get 
into society. Miss Van Duysen married Briggs’s 
money in order to spend it. Miss Flora Van 
Duysen Briggs combines her mother’s name and 
her father’s money; her mother’s early beauty 
and her father’s shrewdness; her mother’s ex- 
travagance and her father’s weakness for the 
aristocracy. She has good taste, as her toi/ette 
shows; but she does not believe that any thing 
can be tasteful that is not expensive. Her aim 
is to run ahead of the fashions instead of follow- 
ing them; but she is clever enough to so adapt 
them to her face and figure that she always looks 
well-dressed, and yet always attracts attention. 
Her little handsome head is full of native wit, 
and of nothing else. Her education has been 
shamefully neglected. She has had the best mas- 
ters, who have taught her nothing. Like most 
other American girls, she plays on the piano, but 
does not play the piano—you will please notice 
this subtle but suggestive distinction. She has 
picked up a smattering of French, partly because 
it is a fashionable accomplishment, and partly 
because she intends to marry—but [ will not 
yet break your heart by announcing her matri- 
monial intentions. Compared with an English 
or French girl of the same age, she has many 
and grave deficiencies; but she atones for them 
by a wonderful tact and cleverness, which blind 
you to all her faults and lend a new grace to all 
her virtues. 

Truth to say, the admirers of Miss Flora, 
whose name is Legion, give her the credit for all 
her own virtues, and blame her father and mo- 
ther, and the system, for all her faults. Born, 
as we have said, in a boarding-house, left entire- 
ly in charge of the nurse-maid, educated at a 
fashionable day-school, brought into society be- 
fore fifteen, living in the whirl, the bustle, the 
luxury, and the unhomeliness of an hotel, what 








could you expect of Miss Flora but that she 
should be, at seventeen years of age, a butter- 
fly in her habits, a clever dunce as regards solid 
knowledge, and a premature woman of the world 
in her tastes and manners? ‘The apartments 
which the Briggs family occupy at the Blank Av- 
enue Hotel are magnificently decorated and fur- 
nished, but they do not constitute a home. Sev- 
eral times Mr. Briggs has offered to purchase a 
house in a fashionable thoroughfare ; but his wife 
objects to the trouble of managing unruly serv- 
ants, and terrifies Mr. Briggs out of the notion 
by stories of burglars admitted, and plate stolen, 
and families murdered in their beds through the 
connivance of the domestics. What more can 
any one desire than the Briggs family obtain at 
the hotel for a fixed sum per week, and a liberal 
margin for extras? ‘The apartments are ample 
and comfortable; the cuisine and the wines are 
irreproachable; there is a small table reserved 
for them, to which they can invite whom they 
choose; an immense staff of servants obey their 
slightest wish; their carriages, kept at a neigh- 
boring livery-stable, can be sent for at any mo- 
ment; they are as secluded in their own rooms 
as if they lived in another street, so far as the 
family in the next swite is concerned; they are 
certain to meet every body, and can choose their 
own company; the spacious hotel parlors are at 
their disposal whenever they wish to give an 
evening party, reception, or dansante. What 
more could they gain by setting up a private 
house? Mr. Briggs, having never tried the ex- 
periment, does not know. Mrs. Briggs, whose 
only reminiscence of a private residence is the 
one in which her aunt let lodgings, does not 
know. Miss Flora Van Duysen Briggs, having 
never been used to any other way of life than 
the present, neither knows nor cares, and ‘‘ does 
not want to be bothered.” 

The Briggs family spend their winters in town, 
their summers at Newport, Saratoga, or some 
other watering-place, at which nobody cares any 
thing about the water. The frequenters of these 
rural or sea-side retreats are presumed to come 
for their health, but really come to show their 
dresses. Thus Miss Flora’s life varies very little 
all the year round; she rises late, and is dressed 
for breakfast ; after breakfast she practices upon 
the piano, shops with her mamma, and returns 
to be dressed for luncheon; after luncheon she 
usually takes a brief nap, or lies down to read a 
novel, and is then dressed for the afternoon 
promenade, as you have just seen her; after 
the promenade she is dressed for a drive with 
mamma in the Central Park; after the drive she 
is dressed for dinner, or dines in her ont-of-door 
costume preparatory to being dressed for the 
opera, the theatre, a ball, or a party. Every 
Tuesday she receives calls; every Thursday she 
calls upon her acquaintances. Whenever she 
has a spare moment it is bestowed upon her 
dress-maker. If she thinks, it is to design new 
trimmings; if she dreams, it is of a heavenly 
soirée dansante, with an eternal waltz to ever- 
lasting music and a tireless partner in paradisi- 
acal Paris. 

As all the best and—in a donbdle sense—the 
dearest things of Miss Flora’s life come from 
Paris, it is quite natural that she should look to 
Paris for her future. The best of all authorities 
declares that ‘* where the treasure is there will the 
heart be also.” Miss Flora’s treasures are in the 
Parisian magasins, and her heart is with them. 
Although scores of young men kneel at her feet, 
press her hands, and deride the stars in com- 
parison with her eyes, she cares for none of her 
worshipers. She smiles upon them, but the smile 
is no deeper than the lips; she flirts with them, 
but stops at that sharp, invisible line which sep- 
arates a flirtation from a compromising earnest- 
ness; she is a coquette, but nota jilt. If she en- 
courages all, it is because she preters none. Her 
heart has never been touched, and she knows 
that none of her admirers in her own country 
can hope to touch it. Her rivals scornfully as- 
sert that she has no heart; but as she is, after 
all, a woman, this assertion must be incorrect. 
She is in love with an ideal, but that ideal has a 
title. So soon as Mr. Briggs can dispose of his 
business Miss Flora is to be taken to Paris. 
Within two years afterward she will be led to 
the altar by a French duke, marquis, or count, 
who will fall in love with her father’s bank-book, 
and then she will figure as an ornament of Na- 
poleon’s Court or the sa/ons of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain. This is her ambition, and she 
will certainly accomplish it. ‘The blood of the 
Van Duysens and the money of Briggs can ac- 
complish any thing when united in Miss Flora. 
With this end in view, the little lady is as in- 
accessible to ordinary admirers as a princess. 
She is a duchess by anticipation, and feels the 
pride of station in advance. There is no dan- 
ger that she will falter in the race through any 
womanly weakness, nor through any lack of 
knowledge of the wiles of men. With the bear - 
ty of Venus and the chastity of Diana, she also 
possesses qualities derived directly from Mother 
Eve. An English matron would blush to know, 
and a French mére would be astonished to learn, 
secrets which Miss Flora has at her pretty finger- 
ends, She has acquired her knowledge inno- 
cently, and she will use it judiciously. Nothing 
escapes her quick eyes and keen ears, and under 
that demure forehead is a faculty which enables 
her to ‘‘ put this and that together,” and arrive 
at conclusions which would amaze her less acute 
foreign sisters. You may not envy her this fac- 
ulty, but do not accuse her of employing it im- 
properly. She will never disgrace herself nor 
the coronet which she already feels pressing light- 
ly upon her head. As she trips out of sight it 
may give any man a heart-pang to think that 
there is at least one lovely woman who is impen- 
etrable to love; but then, if she were like those 
dear, soft, fond, impressible, confiding beauties 
of a former age, she would not be herself—a Gir! 


4 of the Period. 
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ON THE ART OF DINNER-GIVING. 


N the first place, it is desirable to have a good host and hostess, 
ularly say hostess, because, as far as my experience goes, what are called 
men parties are mostly a failure. Men are never so agreeable as when they 
are with women, or women as when they are with men; and 
I hold that thorough festivity without the glad presence of 


women is impossible. 


Now, when I say a good host and hostess, I do not mean 
that they must be wonderfully clever or brilliant people; but 
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that they must be 
genial, kind, and 
encouraging. They 
must give you the 
notion that they are 
thoroughly pleased 
to see you. 

Now about the guests. There, again, 
the same quality, geniality, is the first 
thing to be looked for; also, a happy au- 
dacity. Cultivate the man who has the 
splendid courage to talk to some one 
across the table. He is a real treasure 
at a dinner-party. Of course the main 
object in inviting guests is to bring people 
together who will like one another. No 
minute rules can be given upon this part 
of the subject. 

I venture to make only one or two 
suggestions on the foregoing head. Do 
not be too much afraid of asking people 
to meet at dinner because you think they 
will not suit one another. I have no 
doubt the bold man who ventured to ask 
Dr. Johnson and Wilkes to the same din- 
her-party underwent some qualms of fear ; 
but you see it answered thoroughly. The 
only people to be sedulously avoided are 
ill-natured and quarrelsome people. 
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rid would ask them 


to family dinners only, it might cure them of their ill-nature and 


quarrelsomeness. 


I shall never forget what a man of great humor 


(a publisher too)—alas! no more—told me that he underwent from 
the presence of one of these habitually quarrelsome fellows at one 


of his, the publisher’s, parties, 


** Why, Sir, he raised up such a 


feud among us that I left the table, went into my bedroom over- 
head, undressed, got into a cold bath, and remained there until I 


heard the storm down stairs abate.” 

A remark, perhaps worth not- 
ing, has been made by dinner- 
givers, as to the proportion of 
numbers of men and women to 
be invited; and 
they say that it 
should be, as 
nearly as may 
be, seven men 
to five women. 
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you can not help feeling that you do not know what will happen in the in- 
terval. You are almost afraid to accept, and you do, perhaps, at last accept 
with fear and trembling. It may be laid down as a rule that a party which 
is got together in a hurry is nearly sure to be agreeable. 

There is a very difficult question connected with invitations to dinners. 
This is the question of punctuality. You receive an invita- 
tion for dinner in which a certain hour is named, You really 
do not know whether you are to be punctual to that hour, or 
whether you are to come half an hour afterward. I propose 
a great and distinct reform in this respect—namely, that the 
exact time should be stated at which the dinner should be on 
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This results from the fact that Women, though often accused 
of being great talkers, are, in reality, small and timid talkers 
when compared to men. With regard to the total number 
of guests to be asked, that seems to many people a point of 
great importance, but is in reality of less importance than is 
supposed. Some persons imagine that if they ask eight peo- 
ple to dinner all will go right; but that if they ask sixteen, 
all will go wrong. Whereas the sixteen will probably divide 
into two divisions of good talk, if the elements of force and 
vivacity in the party are not 
wholly confined to one part 
of the table. 

I begin from the begin- 
ning; and, therefore, I be- 
gin with the question of invi- 
tations. These should not 
be issued long beforehand. 
When you receive an invita- 
tion to a dinner which is to 
come off three weeks hence, 
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table, and that it 
should be permit- 
ted to the guests 
to arrive at any 
moment within 
balf an hour of 
that fixed time, the host and hostess 
being prepared to receive the guests 
at any time within that half hour. 
If the dinner were made the start- 
ing point of punctuality, all people 
would know where they were, and 
what they had to conform to. ‘The 
dinner should be independent of 
every body, and should pursue its 
regulated march of perfect punctu- 
ality, regardless of the errors or 
misfortunes of the guests. The 
guests, too, would be much happier, 
and would feel much more inde- 
pendent, if this system were rigidly 
observed. 

Then I maintain that the time 
of dinner should be early. If you 
want to make a man cross at din- 
ner, you have only to make the 
dinner-hour a little later than that 
which he is accustomed to; where- 
as he bears with wonderful fortitude his food being supplied to him 
at an earlier hour, 

Now I come to one of the most important points of the whole sub- 
ject. I sum it up in few words. Avoid unnecessary apparatus, 
Do not seek for the early green pea, for the precocious strawberry, 
or for the pallid asparagus which has endured much unkindly forcing ; 
but keep to what s m season, and to what is brought by natural 
means to perfection. 

Then I take another mstance of unnecessary apparatus, and that 
is having unnecessary orna- 
ments for the table. I must 
tell an anecdote to illustrate this 
position of mine. One of the 
foremost political men of our 
time gave a great 
dinner - party. 
was honored by an 
invitation. I must 
say that the guests 
had been most skill- 
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fully chosen. There were not only great political personages, but 

people who were eminent in science, in literature, and in art. Nev- 
ertheless the wheels of conversation drave heavily. ‘The next day 
I met in the streets one of the guests. I said to him, ‘* It was not 
a lively dinner yesterday, and with such a host and such guests it 
ought to have been lively.” ‘‘ No,” he replied, ‘‘ it was not lively ; 
but do you know the reason why? Our host is a man who has the 
keenest appreciation of works of art; and did you not observe that 
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the table was cumbered with these works of art, and that we could 
not see one another? ‘That explains every thing.” 

I think it did explain every thing, and I went away feeling I had 
gained what is called 
a ‘‘ wrinkle” in the art 
of dinner- giving. I 
have, after profound 
reflection on this mat- 
ter, come to the con- 
clusion that a hand- 
some tall ornament 
upon the table is equiv- 
alent to the presence of 
a disagreeable guest, 
and tends, about as 
much, to prevent good 
talk and geniality. If 
you must have much 
ornament, keep it low, 
so that it may not 
interrupt sight and 
sound, 

I come now to an- 
other branch of the 
subject of great import- 
ance. I would say, di- 
minish waiters and 
waiting. Multitudi- 
nous waiters only op- 
press shy people; and 
the very thing they do 
is the very thing that 
ought not to be done. 
What is the object of 
bringing people togeth- 
er? It is to promote 
good talk and good-na- 
ture. Now, talk must 
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to our neighbors, Admirable waiting prevents this. 
For pattern aad description see Supplement, No. XXII, Figs. 52-54, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 42-44. 





mense advantage for shy persons (and we are all more or less 
shy) to have something to do—to have some service to render 


The two great causes of the failure of society to produce 


345 
pleasure are fear and shyness. Care has, by Horace, been described 
as sitting behind a horseman, ride he never so swiftly. ‘This poor 
guest fears that he shall not know what topie to begin upon with his 
next neighbor. He is too timid to adventure upon a discussion of a 
general subject with any opposite neighbor. He fears to be trivial ; he 
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fears to be didactic. Now here let me say a thing which is contrary 
to the opinion of many cleyer persons, but to which I hold strongly— 
it is that any discus- 
sion is good. People 
fancy that discussion 
must be pedantic, that 
it is likely to partake 
of the shop, and be 
shoppy ; but after all, 
there is nothing that 
interests a company 
more, if they are worth 
interesting, than good 
discussion upon any 
topic, whatever may 
be the topic. The old- 
er men of this genera- 
tion say that talk at 
dinner-tables is not so 
good as it used to be. 
If this be so I think it 
has arisen from the 
fact that earnest discuse 
sion has been thought 
unpolite and ill-bred. 
“*Sir, we had good 
talk.” Thus said Dr, 
Johnson, and I believe 
that he meant to say, 
‘“*We had good talk 
upon one or two great 
subjects.” A butterfly 
mode of talk, flying 
from one flower to an- 
other, and sipping the 
sweets of this or that 
in a rapid manner, is 
not really good talk, 
I do not believe that 
most men are averse to the talk of the shop. They delight to hear 
politicians talk politics ; they delight to hear lawyers talk law; they 
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even delight to hear physicians talk physic. 
Only let the talk be earnest talk, and all men 
rejoice in it. As this is a period in the world’s 
history when all the greatest questions of the 
time are brought before us in the most succinct 
manner by the public press, there never can, on 
any given day, be wanting great subjects for dis- 
cussion and ample materials for discussing them 
them. It is the business of the host, or of the 
‘* Master of the Revels”—and there is always 
euch a man in any company—to determine what 
shall be the topics of conversation, and to keep 
the company to those topics. A skillful person 
will take care that there shall not be too much 
time and attention given to any one topic, and 
that it shall vary according as men or women 
are present, 

Now about the viands for dinner. I think it 
must be admitted by every body that the most 
agreeable people in society have passed the age 
of forty. At that age we are told that a man is 
either a fool or a physician—or, as a cynical 
friend of mine observes, probably both. By that 
that time he has discovered that one or two plain 
dishes suit him best, and that he had better keep 
to one sort of wine. Of these plain dishes he 
can seldom get enough; while with kickshaws 
he is much tormented and tempted at great din- 
ners. This all makes for simplicity of food. 
Not that I would cruelly discourage all great 
culinary attempts. Let those be for the people 
who like them, and who do not suffer from them ; 
but I would greatly discourage their number. 

I am now going to utter what will perhaps be 
called a great heresy. I believe that people 
would like to see the substance of their dinners 
upon the table. Some of my readers may say 
that a menu gives sufficient information. I doubt 
that. Between the menu and the presence on 
the table of the things enumerated, there is all 
the difference that there is in reading what is 
written about a thing, and in seeing the thing it- 
self. Besides, the presence on the table of the 
dishes to be offered to the guests is a move to- 
ward simplicity of living, and I think also to- 
ward good taste. Fruits and flowers, and orna- 
ments of all kinds, are very well in their way ; 
bat, if needful, they may be partially dispensed 
with, or their presence may be postponed, while 
we are engaged in the solid business of eating. 

Now though I am somewhat puritanical about 
dinners, I am by no means puritanical about 
dress. It is all stuff and nonsense to talk about 


** Beanty unadorned, adorned the most ;” 


and I say, that I have never known a beautiful 
woman who can not be improved by beauty in 
dress, provided it be the dress that suits her 
beauty. The same with men. I have ever ob- 
served that when men come to a party well- 
dressed they feel that there is to be an increase 
of festivity and are more polite and agreeable. 

One great point in dinner-giving is, that the 
hostess should know when to move after dinner. 
Most clever women stay t*s long. They de- 
light in good talk, and in the good talk of clever 
men; but they forget that festivity, to be suc- 
cessful, should be rapid. Every thing in this 
life is too long; and dinners, as well as church 
services, require to be greatly abridged. 








THE VENOMOUS SNAKES OF 
INDIA, 


HE best known of these, because infimtely 
the most numerous, as well perhaps as the 
most quickly fatal, is of course the cobra. This 
reptile abounds in most parts of India, and, like 
the coral-snake, it rather prefers than otherwise 
the vicinity of houses, and likes to make its re- 
treat amidst gardens, garden-walls, and old out- 
buildings. Though quick in its movements, it 
is a bold, vicious reptile, and one which, if it 
thinks its neighborhood is wantonly intruded on, 
will rise and wait for the unhappy trespasser and 
strike at once. 

I know nothing in nature which gives me such 
an idea of terrible and fiendish power as the as- 
pect of a cobra when thoroughly enraged. With 
its little head bent down between the spread of 
its broad, livid-looking hood; with its keen small 
black eyes, that actually shine with ferocity; with 
its body, raised about two feet, lightly swaying 
backward and forward in act to spring, it is 
about the most dread-looking symbol of deadly 
power that exists on the earth. It is no wonder 
that the Egyptians adopted it, and carved it round 
the effigies of their kings, in mute but 
telling significance, that in the hands of kings lay 
the power of life or death. I have seen wound- 
ed leopards, I have seen savage tigers and lions, 
and erential be Amapmyal but, in 
truth, they are tame i in ison 
to the concentrated ie naira 2 debra 
you have provoked, which shows in every soft 
wave of its detestable hood a knowledge of the 
tremendous power it possesses, and which you 
see it is on the alert to use without mercy. 
Compared with this silent grim reptile, motion- 
less, but ready with its hood spread and head 
bent, always on the watch, the mere roaring of 
lions and tigers becomes as insignificant as the 
bellowing of bulls. The idea of sudden or vio- 
lent death is always more or less associated in 
our minds with noise, struggling, or tumult. It 
appears, therefore, something awful and super- 
natural to see a cobra glide without a sound 
across his cage, and with a touch apparently 
light as a feather inflict inevitable and almost in- 
stant death on whatever animal is put near it. 
Rattlesnakes will only kill when they are hungry 
or irritated; but both the Indian and Egyptian 
cobras will kill every thing that comes near them, 
whether they are hungry or irritated or not. Dr. 
Fayrer, in India, has tried a most interesting se- 
ries of experiments with the cobra, in the hope 
of discovering some antidote to its poison, but 
as yet without the faintest prospect of success ; 








indeed, [ am told that this eminent physician 
now almost quite despairs of attaining any. The 
experiments have been made with all kin? of 
animals. A horse bitten by a cobra died in one 
hour and fifteen minutes; and it was found that 
the blood of a sheep which had been killed in 
half an hour by a cobra, when injected into a 
healthy sheep, carried enough poison with it to 
cause death, though not in so shorta time. In 
these cases, it may be said that there was little 
power of giving what are supposed to be anti- 
dotes to the animals, and this is to a certain ex- 
tent true; but in the case of a keeper bitten by 
a cobra at the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park, nearly twenty years ago, the unfortunate 
victim had all the resources of University-College 
Hospital, with the most skilled assistance in Lon- 
don to minister to him, yet the man’s life could 
not be prolonged an hour. 

Two keepers had been out to take leave of a 
friend who was going to Australia, and had pass- 
ed the night on ‘‘the spree.” They came back 
to their duties at the gardens ‘at about seven 
o'clock, on a raw November morning, both of 
them far from sober. One of the two men dared 
the other to take out the snakes, which were ly- 
ing coiled up half torpid beneath their rugs, as 
they usually are in cold weather. ‘Terrible and 
deadly as such a challenge seemed, both men 
entered into its spirit of defiance, undid the 
cages, and took snake after snake out, laid them 
on the floor of the reptile-house, and then put 
them back again. It may seem incredible, but 
it is the fact that the whole collection was thus 
treated. ‘The diamond-snake, the Morocco snake, 
the water-vipers, the puff-adders, the whip-snake, 
and the rattlesnake were all so handled. Only 
one more snake remained to be meddled with, 
and this was a large Indian cobra. The keeper 
took it out, and the reptile seemed quiet, as any 
one conversant with the habits of snakes would 
know it would be early on a cold winter’s morn- 
ing. After being handled a few seconds, how- 
ever, it thoroughly awoke with signs of anger, 
and spread its hood. The man called to his 
companion, ‘*God have mercy on me, Bill! it’s 
going to bite!” As the words passed his lips, 
the snake struck him in the nose, and was thrown 
by the foolish victim on to the floor of the house. 
He ran with his companion toward the gate, but 
before he could reach the entrance he had to be 
helped along. He was put into a cab, and driv- 
en at once to University-College Hospital, where, 
in spite of every effort, he died within an hour 
after his admission, and within an hour and a 
half after the bite. 














HOMEWARD. 


Ir is the time when birds are calling 
Each to his mate, his sweet-heart mate, 
When airs are sweet with blossoms falling, 
And Spring is waxing warm and late; 
And care is grown a heavy thralling 

That keeps me from my fair estate. 


For in the old familiar places 

Doth Nature list, for me doth list, 
And in the wood’s untrodden spaces 

Are pathways where my feet are missed, 
And Tittle starry flower-faces 

That watch for me to keep a tryst. 


Sweet valleys that the sky stoops over 
So tenderly, so tenderly, 

And hill-sides where the whitening clover 
Already tempts the roving bee, 

My heart is still your faithful lover, 
Remembering charms none else will see. 


The robin is my younger brother; 
Blackbird and jay, sparrow and wren, 
Each year to greet the dear old mother 
Come all the children home again: 
She calls to me, ‘‘I miss no other, 
Ah, why so long in haunts of men?” 


She knows my heart could never wrong her, 
She calls me so, she draws me so, 

I feel the old spells growing stronger, 
Aside the heavy weight I throw. 

T can not bide in exile longer, 
Home to the meadows let me go. 








COURTESY TO WOMEN. 


~~ woman is truly honored, homage will 
be paid to her womanly qualities whatever 
her station in life, and the little meaningless 
formalities which are now observed by her false 
and flattering admirers will be exchanged for 


true civilities which, while they recognize her - 


greater delicacy and sensibility of nature, will 
not insult her by assuming her childishness and 
vanity, but minister at once to her pleasure and 
self-respect. Man will meet her, not as a pet or 
plaything, whom he must exert himself and low- 
er himself intellectually to please, but as one 
who can enter on equal terms into conversation 
either on the ordinary topics of the day, or on 
the great public questions which occupy his 
thoughts; who is too sensible to require little 
meaningless attentions to keep her in good-hu- 
mor, but is content with such as, under similar 
circumstances, might be properly shown toward 
some member of his own sex—such as they ha- 
bitually pay, in fact, who in honor prefer one an- 
other. He will pay deference to woman as such, 
not fawning upon the rich while roughly ad- 
dressing or contemptuously treating the poor; 
but while accommodating himself to the different 

of society which exist, so far as propriety 
requires, will never forget that in the most me- 
nia: office, and clad in the coarsest garb, woman 
is still woman, and entitled, even as her wealthy 
sister, to the consideration and respect of every 
true man. Not that he is to observe precisely 
the same forms in his intercourse with each, for 
some of those which are fitting toward the high- 


er would be a mockery if adopted with those of | lawyer, and the curate. 
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inferior station, as much as some of the hollow 
conventionalisms we have complained of are a 
mockery in the case of the others; but that, in 
each, while keeping within the limits of conven- 
tional propriety, he will recognize as the basis 
of all he does the essential and most valuable 
qualities of her sex. 





“LOVE IS OF THE VALLEYS.” 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


J ay Pastor climbed at last to the top of the 
hill overlooking the village. It was late in 
the evening, and while the sun was setting over 
gold-edged clouds and amidst a purple haze in 
the west, the moon, pale, broad, thin - looking, 
and ghostly, was already rising. The Pastor 
flung himself on the green-sward of the table- 
land which formed the crown of the little hill, 
and for a while hid his face in his hands. He 
was fairly outwearied and outworn. Sorrow 
and sickness and sin and crime among his small 
flock were too strong for him to combat, and his 
soul was sick within him. He was young to the 
work, too, which made the task all the more 
sacred and the disappointment all the more 
bitter. 

After a while he rose from his prostrate posi- 
tion; he sat upon the hill-side, rested his elbows 
on his knees, his chin on his hands, and looked 
steadfastly down upon the village, which was the 
theatre of his weary and barren labors. He 
began to moralize over the scene beneath him. 
When we look from a height down upon the 
dwellings of men and women, the temptation to 
moralize is almost irresistible. If the Pastor had 
spoken aloud as people do in dramas, his thoughts 
would have run somewhat in this way: 

**How peaceful and beautiful the village 
looks! Could any thing seem more peaceful 
and beautiful? How exquisitely the last ray of 
sunlight falls upon that porch—the pretty porch 
of the cottage where the hard-working father of 
the five children is, I know, dying of small-pox ! 
Picturesque and pretty is that beam of red light 
struggling with the sinking day—the red light 
from the window of the ale-house, which is the 
curse and scourge of the village! See the chil- 
dren playing at the door yonder—the door of the 
cottage where the drunken tailor nearly killed 
his wife last night! In that quaint-gabled cot- 
tage embosomed in the trees fever is even now 
raging; and in the smaller cottage next to that 
one the father and mother are wailing over their 
deceived and deserted daughter, who straggled 
home last week with her wretched infant and 
died! ‘Turn where you will the story is the 
same. This poor miserable village is an epitome 
of all the tragedy and crime of life. The curse 
of the house of Atreus clings over the saddler’s 
home. Francesca of Rimini is reproduced in the 
story of the old tax-collector’s young wife! I 
can do nothing to improve the condition of things, 
and I begin to be sick of the whole affair and to 

Pe 

It has already been said that the Pastor was 
young to the work. That, indeed, now becomes 
obvious. Only the young ever despair. The old 
either have a ows too lofty or an aspiration too 
low for utter hopelessness. 

The Pastor was a young curate. The village 
formed part of the charge of a stately Rector. 
The scene of the story lies in the south of En- 
gland; but the Rector’s duties were confined 
principally to the preaching of a weekly sermon 
in a larger village a little distant; and he left 
this place altogether to the care of our curate, 
the Rev. Philip Cardwell. Mr. Cardwell had 
found his first ministrations here; and fresh 
from Oxford, and with a soul which panted to 
reconcile the Church with the world, he had 
rushed ardently, enthusiastically into the duties, 
delighted at the happy chance which gave over 
the redemption of a whole village to his unaided 
efforts. We can guess how things fared with 
him. For two years he had worked unceasing- 
ly; and the ale-house still remained open and 
flourishing, the men got drunk, the wives were 
coarse and shiftless slatterns, the girls were 
thoughtless and sometimes plunged headlong 
into ruin. Disease, born of dirt, which no ex- 
hortation seemed likely to induce the people to 
get rid of, was always breaking out; and Philip 
Cardwell could not for the life of him persuade 
his flock yet to see in religion any thing higher 
than the damnation of the Papists and the free- 
thinkers. So in his heart he began to despair ; 
and this particular evening, being weary well- 
nigh unto death, he had stolen a moment to 
climb the hill-side in the hope that the rays of 
the sinking sun and the breath of dear Nature 
might have power to revive and encourage him. 

He remained for an hour and more, watching 
the dying day and the birth of the night. But 
his heart grew none the brighter; his courage 
none the stronger; and he began to be a little 
ashamed of his sentimental outburst of weakness 
and his poetic dream of finding a healing draught 
at the breast of Nature; and he remembered that 
he had weary work to do down below, which 
would remain to be done somehow after any pet- 
ulant or romantic effusion of feeling should have 
long passed away. So he resolved to go down 
into the valley again. ‘‘ Love is of the valleys,” 
he said to himself, quoting ironically the words 
of the poet, and thinking meanwhile of the quar- 
rel and hate which were rife and chronic in the 
valleys he knew only too well. 

It was night—a moonlit night—when he reach- 
ed the valley. Just at the outskirts there stood 
a small, pretty house, a little more pretentious 
than most of its neighbors—a house at which 
Philip Cardwell had often cast dubious, anxious 
looks as he passed it. In that house lived a bit- 


ter old Ishmaelite, whose hand was ever against 
any body who claimed authority in the village— 
against the Rector and the Squire, the doctor, the 
He was, or professed to 
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be, an infidel and a leveler, and he tulked a kind 
of talk with which English cities at least, if not 
English villages, were familiar in the days from 
Tom Paine to orator Hunt. He had some small, 
very small, means, and he lived on it somehow, 
and decently kept his only daughter, who lived 
with him, Mr. Cardwell had made many ad- 
vances to the old man, but had always been re- 
pelled, and of late had given up all such efforts. 
But Cardwell and the daughter still interchanged 
a salute when they met; and Cardwell felt a kind 
of interest in her, and pitied her. She was a 
dark-eyed, quiet, self- girl, who always 
dressed poorly, and always looked like a lady. 
Mr. Card often thought what a bad time 
she must have of it with her ill-tempered, hard 
old father, and felt very sorry for her. 

To-night as he passed the door he slackened 
his pace involuntarily, and remembered that he 
had not seen the sour old man for many days. 
As he paused he thought he heard a sound of 
sobbing. He listened. ‘* Wherever there is 
grief,” he thought, ‘‘I have a right to listen, and 
- enter, else what is my mission good for at 

?” 








He listened outside the window. There was 
indeed a faint, low, continuous sound as of a sob- 
bing woman. 

Mr. Cardwell did not knock at the door. 
Doors were seldom locked or barred in that vil- 
lage for all its occasional sin and violence. He 
pushed the door open and entered. There was 
a little parlor on one side. Thence evidently 
came the sound. Mr. Cardwell went in, and 
saw by the dim light of a feeble lamp that a girl 
was lying or kneeling on the floor, with her head 
and arms resting on the cushion of a chair, and 
that she was sobbing. He went near and touch- 
ed her gently on the shoulder. She uttered a 
slight exclamation, sprang to her feet, and flash- 
ed a sudden angry glance at the intruder. Mr. 
Cardwell did not wince. 

‘* Mr. Cardwell!” she said, at once recogniz- 
ing him even in the dimlight. ‘* Why have you 
come here? I did not send—” 

**No, Miss Bateman. I wish you had sent 
for me, if you are in any grief. I have entered 
only by chance. As I passed I heard you sob- 
bing, and I thought that sound was my rightful 
summons. Afterall, Miss Bateman, you are one 
of my flock, whether you will or no. * Do not re- 
fuse my advice, or sympathy at least, if you are 
in any grief!” 

This was a handsome young woman—Philip 
Cardwell was a fine young man with an intellect- 
ual, earnest face. But he only looked at her 
now with the same kind of sympathy he might 
have offered to Dame Trot; and the face of the 
girl expressed as yet hardly even a toleration of 
his sympathy. 

” my Ntiss Bateman,” he said, and he 
touched her hand gently with his. ‘‘ Do trust 
to me; if there is any sorrow I may be told of, 
tell me. Perhaps I can assist you; at least I 
can sympathize with you.” 

The girl’s expression, which was repressed and 
hard, relaxed somewhat under the influence of 
compassion and kindness. 

‘* My father,” she murmured, ‘‘ my poor dear 
father!” 

‘*Ts he sick ?” 

‘* Yes, very sick. He has been sick for some 
days. He will not see a doctor; he will not let 
me even consult one for him. Oh, what am [ 
todo? I love him so much?” 

**Can I see him?” 

** He is sleeping now, heavily, very heavily—in 
a strange, trance-like way. I only stole away 
from his bedside for a moment that he might not 
hear me crying. I could not help it.” 

Philip induced her to bring him up stairs into 
her father’s room. There he found the old man 
sleeping a heavy, lethargic kind of sleep and 
looking very wasted and thin. He went away 
at once and hunted up the better of the two doc- 
tors who lived in the neighborhood, and brought 
him to the place. In vain Alice Bateman plead- 
ed her father’s positive command. Philip said 
the command had no force for him. The curate 
in fact took control of the little household at 
once; and Alice’s heart felt wonderfully relieved 
of a load of bitter responsibility. 

The doctor shook his head. The sick man 
was suffering under an affection of the brain, and 
had evidently had much anxiety, and allowed his 
constitution to sink into.a very low condition. 
Perhaps with care he might getround. He would 
probably be lethargic or delirious for the next 
twenty-four hours at least. 

John Bateman was an eccentric man, and mis- 
fortune had increased his eccentricity. His wife, 
who had had much influence over him, both in 
guidance and in restraint, had died years ago. 
His only son and he had quarreled, and the son 
left him. ‘This was the more bitter because he 
had spent almost all the remnant of his little 
property in paying the son’s debts. Then Mr. 
Bateman exiled himself from life, one might say, 
and came to vegetate on a miserable relic of his 
P y with his daughter in the place where 
afterward Philip Cardwell assumed a cure of 
souls. 


All this Mr. Cardwell learned gradually from 
Alice during the first evening of their confidence. 
She was softening rapidly under the influence of 
his sincerity and his kindness. Suddenly she 
broke out into the words: 

“Oh, Mr. Cardwell, I have not told you all! 
The worst remains yet to be told! I may tell it 
—I must tell it to you. When my father felt 
himself growing sick he longed to see my brother 
and be reconciled to him; and he allowed me to 
write to him—he is in London. And to-day I 
have got ananswer. My brother is utterly ruined, 
he says, and he has enlisted in the army as a 
private soldier—and his regiment is to leave Lon- 
don for Southampton to-morrow night, and to 
go thence to China! And when my father 
wakes—if he does wake—from this lethargy and 
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sais to see his son by his bedside, he will have 
to be told that he can never see him again, and 
the disappointment will kill him. For he has 
such a feeling, tender heart, poor father, for all 
his rough, eccentric ways. He always tried to 
do so much good here among the poor—I mean 
among those who were even poorer than our- 
selves. And he hated the army—he thought it 
only the instrument of wickedness, and cruelty, 
and tyranny. He hated even the sight of a 
sword or a soldier! What will he say when he 
hears that my brother is now inthearmy? Ah, 
but perhaps he will never, never hear of it!” 

And at the thought of this possibility the poor 
girl broke into a fresh burst of grief. 

Philip saw at last a prospect of his being able 
to do something practical. ‘‘ Thank God!” he 
said to himself, ‘‘ here is at least a chance of my 
being able to act a ministering part.” 

**Miss Bateman,” he said, ‘‘1I don’t want to 
delude you by any false hope—but I think it pos- 
sible I may have your brother-here to-morrow 
night.” Before the girl had time to question 
him any farther he left her. ‘There was, indeed, 
no time to lose. 

There was a railway connecting the village with 
the line to London, but the last train for that 
night had gone. Philip mounted a horse and 
rode a long and dreary ride of hours to the junc- 
tion. He was in time for the first train to town, 
and he reached London by ten o'clock in the 
morning. Then he dashed to one of the military 
offices, and ascertained the number of the regi- 
ment which was to leave for Southampton that 
evening. Then he stopped and thought the mat- 
ter over. It was very likely young Bateman had 
enlisted under a feigned name, and thus he might 
be baftied altogether. He remembered that a 
dear old college friend of his was now a captain 
in a cavalry regiment quartered in London, and 
he felt sure this friend could put him on the right 
track. He drove to the barracks, and by good 
fortune found the officer for whom he sought 
and told him the whole story. His object was 
to find young Bateman, and buy him out; or, 
if that could not be done, obtain permission for 
him somehow to go down to the country and see 
his dying father. 

Philip’s military friend took some interest in 
the history, and they tried to find the young 
man. But the list of the regiment about to 
leave for Southampton that evening had no such 
name as Bateman on it. Only a small number 
of recruits, however, had lately been enlisted. 
The colonel kindly had these mustered at once, 
and Philip quickly observed a young man with a 
moody face and a pair of dark eves, which latter 
seemed to him wonderfully like those that shone 
under the pale forehead of Alice Bateman. 

Late that night the elder Bateman slowly open- 
ed his heavy eyes and looked languidly about 
him. His senses were returning. He was gaz- 
ing at his daughter, Alice, when his eyes were 
caught by a youth with sad, eager, penitent face 
who stood at the bedside. 

“* My son!” the dying man murmured. 

‘* Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
before thee, and am not worthy to be called thy 
son.” ‘Thus the young man spoke in the familiar, 
eternal words, and he fell on his knees and press- 
ed his lips to his father’s hand. Then the father, 
leaning out of his bed, clasped his son to his 
arms, and murmured ‘‘ Thank God!” And he 
embrace@ his daughter, and bade her brother al- 
ways care for her and love her. ‘‘ She has been 
all alone—all alone!” he said. ‘‘No one near 
her, John, until you came. Stay! Don't I see 
some one else there ?” 

“Only the clergyman, father—Mr. Cardwell,” 
said Alice, gently. 

**Oh, Mr. Cardwell! No matter; I have not 
loved clergymen much, Mr. Cardwell; but they 
teli me you are sg good man—and I have been 
dreaming of you! I dreamed that you brought 
back my boy to me—I dreamed that I heard Al- 
ice say so.” 

** Father, it was Mr. Cardwell who brought 
me back! You did not dream it. It was he 
indeed.” 

“Then God bless him for it; and” (he added, 
with something faintly approaching to a grim 
smile) ‘* I would think the better of the Church 
for it—if I only had time. But the fell sergeant, 
Death, Mr. Cardwell, is stern in his arrest. Oh, 
my son—oh, my darling Alice!” 


Philip Cardwell had rendered but a slight serv- 
ice to the Batemans—only such a service as any 
humane and energetic man might have rendered. 
He had ridden a few miles at night, made a few 
inquiries in the day—summed up, literally, that 
was his whole service. Yet the work he had done, 
and the circumstances immediately surrounding 
it, seemed to make a change in his whole life. 
All morbidness, all moodiness, all sense of dis- 
appointment and doubt appeared to have died 
within him; and his work and its prospects rose 
clear, distinct, and encouraging before his eyes. 
He set himself first of all to reconcile the now 
orphaned Alice Bateman to life; and in the ef- 
fort he found himself reconciled to existence 
also. He devoted himself to earning the friend- 
ship and confidence of her brother, and he thus 
won him back—at worst only a generous, im- 
pulsive, fitful creature—to honor and steadfast- 
ness. John Bateman, bought out of the army, 
obtained good employment through Philip’s ef- 
forts, and he clung to it steadily, at first perhaps 
out of a sense of gratitude to Philip and love for 
his sister; then because steadfastness grew to be 
habitual with him. 

One evening Philip and Alice met somewhere 
in the village, and they walked together up the 
side of the hill on which this story opened. When 
they had gone a certain height they paused, as if 
by simultaneous impulse, and looked back. 

** Alice,” said the pastor, “‘it was from this 
hill, almost from this spot, that I looked down 


that night last year, and saw every thing through | 





such a sad, sickly haze of doubt and disappoint- 
ment! How bitter of heart I was when I turned 
to descend into the valley that night—” 

‘The valley where I was in tears and despair! 
Oh, Philip, if we had not met that night!” 

‘*We were meant to meet, dearest, and we 
met!” 

** My poor father, how I wish he could know!” 

** My Alice, does he not know? It was he who 
brought us together. Do you think he has for- 
gotten to look to you—there! i 

They came down the hill together. What they 
were soon to be to each other need not be further 
explained. ‘‘ For love is of the valleys,” said 
Philip Cardwell, meditatively, and with a ten- 
der glance at Alice as they descended side by 
side. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
ON THE TRACK OF MY ENEMY. 


Arter leaving Mr. Blade, with the certificate 
of Philip Hay’s marriage and Sir Everard’s letters 
safely bestowed in my pocket-book, I took a hasty 
dinner at a tavern not far from Little Britain. 
Here I lingered some time to read the papers, 
which were full of laudation of Mr. Pitt, that 
master-spirit of statecraft, who was fast doing 
for England what Clive had begun so gloriously 
for India. For years past our country had lain 
in a kind of stupor—inglorious and despised 
abroad, unprosperous at home, accepting peace 
at the price of fame and honor, and studying 
economy in that miserly spirit which is but too 
sure to result in ultimate loss. 

Upon this scene of despondency and inaction 
appeared Pitt, and these peace-loving politicians 
found themselves bound to the chariot-wheels of 
the very genius of war. Already he had heated 
his colleagues and his country with the fire of his 
own ambition, and so moved his hearers by a no- 
ble panegyric upon King Frederick of Prussia 
that an annual subsidy to this monarch of six 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds was voted 
by acclamation. ‘This had occurred in December 
of the year last past, after the victories of Ross- 
bach and Lissa had elevated the King of Prussia 
—whom we have since known to be a declared 
infidel—into our Protestant hero. 

I was pleased to hear from a gentleman with 
whom I conversed at this tavern that the prime 
minister had also offered a handsome tribute to 
the genius of my master, Colonel Clive, of whom 
he had spoken to an approving House as a ‘‘heav- 
en-born general.” Indeed, this ready recogni- 
tion of merit in others seemed one of the in- 
stincts of greatness, and one possessed in an em- 
inent degree by Pitt. Nor did he wait till a 
briljant success had revealed the power that 
achieved it. In Wolfe he had already discern- 
ed the latent spark of heroism which’ was to 
burst into so grand a fire by-and-by at Quebec. 

I left the tavern as the day was closing in, and 
walked westward again, moved only by the rov- 
ing instinct of a stranger to the town, to whom 
its commonest sights are new and wonderful. 
The lamp-lighters were mounting their ladders 
and filling the lamps from their oil-cans as I 
walked up Holborn Hill, jostled on every side by 
that eager, pushing throng of citizens, so differ- 
ent from the lounging populace of Muxadavad. 
Instead of the ery of the priests calling the faith- 
ful to prayers, I heard the shrill clamor of orange- 
girls, and small catch-penny traders offering their 
strange varieties of merchandise, to the utter hin- 
drance and obstruction of all traffic. Instead of 
picturesque groups of turbaned Moors squatting 
in the Bengal sunshine, I saw a throng so diverse 
in dress and appearance that I might have fan- 
cied myself amidst a concourse of people from 
all the ends of the earth. 

At one point the crowd bearing toward St. 
Sepulchre’s Church was so dense that I was fair- 
ly brought to a stand-still, and while waiting for 
the rabble to pass inquired of a neighbor where 
all these people were going. 

“T suppose they are going to see the execu- 
tion to-morrow,” my neighbor answered, civilly. 

‘* An execution ?” 

** Yes; three brothers—mere lads—who are to 
be hung at eight to-morrow morning.” 

“ And it is now six in the evening. Do you 
mean to tell me that this rabble will wait for 
fourteen hours, standing in an open street, for 
the brief delight of seeing three of their fellow- 
creatures hung ?” 

‘*Not only this rabble, Sir, but the finest gen- 
tlemen in the town. There is not a window with- 
in view of the gallows where you will not see a 
group of bloods, drinking and gaming. "Tis said 
that Mr. Selwyn, the wit, has a suit of black on 
purpose for executions.” 

** And pray, Sir, what is the crime of these 
unfortunates? Is it murder, arson, or piracy 
for which they are to suffer?” 

** No, Sir; the lads are somewhat to be com- 
miserated. ‘Their sole offense is the appropria- 
tion of three oak-saplings, which they severally 
cut and converted into walking-sticks while en- 
joying a Sabbath ramble in a copse at Edgeware. 
The law for the protection of timber is somewhat 
stringent.” 

I had seen something of the severity of En- 
glish laws before I was sent to India; but this 
formal sacrifice of three young lives for as many 
oak-sapplings seemed to me more appalling than 
the cruelties of Surajah Doula, which were at least 
the blind impulses of passion. 

“Yes,” said my neighbor, perceiving my con- 
cern, “‘it is really a sad case, for the lads are of 
respectable parentage—the sons of a small yeo- 





man—and had no idea they were committing a 
felony.” 

“*It is of a piece with the rest I hear of this 
country, Sir,” I replied. ‘‘ We frame laws that 
would have revolted Draco himself by their cruel- 
ty, and then regret their application. It was but 
last year that a hody of English officers were com- 
pelled to condemn a brave man to an ignomini- 
ous death, not because they thought him unwor- 
thy to live, but because the act of Parliament that 
provided against his offense left them no alterna- 
tive.” 

“*Nay, Sir,” replied my neighbor: ‘‘ Admiral 
Byng was the scape-goat of a party—a sacrifice 
to public disappointment. He could never have 
been so sacrificed if his judges had not been bound 
by the letter of a cruel law. They condemned 
him to death in obedience to an act of Parliament, 
and recommended that he should be spared in 
deference to the common instincts of humanity. 
Is this right, Sir? Should not law and humanity 
go hand in hand? Byng would have been par- 
doned, I doubt not, Sir, had not his Majesty giv- 
en his promise to the City that he would allow 
proceedings to take their course. He would 
fain have saved the Admiral, but was bound 
hand and foot by that pledge.” 

‘* What, Sir!” I cried, ‘* could a Christian king 
mortgage his divinest prerogative—the right to 
be merciful ?” 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders in an 
evasive manner, as who should say, ‘‘ Really, Sir, 
this is no affair of ours ;” and the mob havi ing by 
this time passed us, we bowed and parted. 

I was glad to turn from the bustle of Holborn 
into the quiet of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, whence I 
rambled on to Great Queen Street, and thence to 
Long-acre, staring about me as I went along with 
all the curiosity of a country bumpkin who sur- 
veys the town for the first time. It was but the 
random impulse of an idler that took me to this 
locality, yet no sooner was I there than it oc- 
curred to me this was a place which of all oth- 
ers I should visit. 

It was here the milliner resided to whom Lady 
Barbara had desired me to address my letter—a 
woman of whom she had spoken as a ‘‘ good 
soul,” who might be trusted. She would scarce 
have said this of a person she was but little fa- 
miliar with. I knew the intimacy that must of 
necessity obtain between a fine lady and her mil- 
liner, since the despotic changes and caprices of 
fashion must oblige a frequent intercourse, and 
it suddenly struck me that from this woman I 
might learn some details of the last year of Lady 
Barbara’s life. 

“*T can at least call upon her,” I said to my- 
self. ‘‘If the visit prove useless, I would take 
much more trouble than that for the chance of 
hearing the smallest tidings of that dear friend.” 

I looked for the house, and after some time 
discovered a painted and gilded doll hanging 
over a doorway, and on the door below this sign 
an announcement to the effect that Mrs. Win- 
bolt, mantua-maker and milliner to her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, had correspond- 
ents at Paris and Vienna, and might be relied on 
for the newest modes in court-robes, sacs, cardi- 
nals, petticoats, and mantuas. 

I rang the bell, and was speedily admitted by 
a grinning black boy, who ushered me into a 
small oak parlor at the back of the house, where 
he set a candle upon the table and left me with- 
out a word. There was a half-open door be- 
tween this and another apartment, whence I 
heard the animated tones of a female voice. 

“* Nay, indeed, madam, ’tis the very same ma- 
terial I sold but last Thursday week to the = 
cess of Wales. She said, ‘I will have that, o 
nothing. I protest there’s no living ihe = a 
sac of Lyons brocade these days.’ And for your 
complexion, ma’am, which is, I need scarce say, 





** But the price,” 

“‘T had thought six guineas would have bought | 
the finest sac you could make me, and for one 
of this material you have the conscience to ask 
ten.” 
‘*Her Royal Highness paid twenty guineas for 
the same stuff, ma’am, and found her own point. 
With a tucker of English lace I could not do it 
for sixpence less than eleven guineas, and then 
tis because I would not disoblige a customer.” 

**T am vastly afraid your obligingness will end 
in my ruin,” replied the customer, with a pro- 
found sigh, and then followed a little more hag- 
gling, which resulted in an order for the garment 
under discussion. This conquest achieved on 
the part of the mantua-maker, and the lady shown 
to the door, the black boy condescended to in- 
formi his mistress of my presence, and she came 
bustling in upon me. 

‘** Upon my word, Sir, I know not how to apal- 
ogize!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ that Pompey is the 
most incorrigible rascal; and if he had not been 
given me by a lady of quality, who, I make no 
doubt, was heartily tired of his impish tricks, I 
should have turned him out of my house long 


I was pleased with the appearance of Mrs. 
Winbolt, who was that kind of person usually de- 
scribed as ‘‘a good motherly soul.” She dis- 
played that comfortable bulk of figure which is 
generally supposed to accompany an easy dispo- 
sition, and her complexion was as fresh as if she 
had been the rustic wife of some prosperous farm- 
er. 

This matronly person saluted me with a pro- 
found courtesy, and then, as she approached 
nearer to me, stopped suddenly short, and re- 
garded me with a closer scrutiny than the occa- 
sion warranted. For the moment some peculiar- 
ity in my appearance seemed fairly to bewilder 
her; she gave a little gasp, and then began to 
apologize for having stared at me with apparent 
rudeness. 

“*T trust you'll be so obliging as to pardon me, 
Sir,” she said; *‘but I never saw a more start- 
ling likeness—but for the darkness of your com- 
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remonstrated another voice; | 
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plexion it would be perfect—and for the moment 
I was so foolish as to take you for a gentleman 
who has been dead these five-and-twenty years.” 

‘*You took me for my father, Mr. Roderick 
Ainsleigh,” I said. 

“*Good Heavens, Sir! are you Mr. Robert 
Ainsleigh, the gentleman that was sent to India?” 

‘*T am that ill-used person.” 

Mrs. Winbolt offered me both her plump 
hands, and shook mine with a heartiness that al 
most took me aback. 

**Oh, Sir, you must be so good as to excuse 
the liberty, but I couldn’t be better pleased than 
I am to see you—uniless, indeed, Lady Barbara 
had lived to see this day. Alas, Sir, what a 
loss !” 

She wiped some tears from her eyes with an 
unobtrusive gesture. 

**To me an irreparable one. “T'was the merest 
hazard that brought me here; but I am very 
glad I came. It seems you loved my benefac- 
tress? She was something more to you than an 
ordinary customer ?” 

**Something more than a customer? Yes, Sir, 
indeed, she was my benefactress; it was her 
blessed nature to shower favors on all she knew. 
I was born on the Hauteville estate, Sir. Yes, 
I’m a Berkshire woman; and folks tell me I 
keep my country looks, though I’ve had nigh 
thirty years’ hard work in London. My father 
was a tenant-farmer in a small way; and I used 
to go to the Hall sometimes to assist with the 
needle-work when Martha Peyton had more on 
her hands than she could get through; and my 
Lady Barbara used to see me, and talk to me. 
And in those days—well, Sir, I’m getting an old 
woman, and may speak out without vanity—I was 
accounted something of a beauty. My good looks 
brought me nothing but trouble, however; for 
there was a young squire—Mr. Langdon of 
Langdon Hill—lived within ten miles of my old 
home, and was always riding over to our place, 
and talking fine, poetical stuff to me ; and I was a 
weak, foolish girl, Sir, and thought he was honest 
and meant well by me. Other folks didn’t think 
so, and their talk got to Lady Barbara’s ears, and 
she came to me and told me what was said, and 
bade me, as I loved my own soul, see Mr. Lang- 
don no more, unless he declared himself willing 
«to make me his wife. ‘If he loves you honestly, 
Susan,’ the dear lady said, ‘ he will love you all 
the better for that honest question.” And I obeyed 
her, Mr. Ainsleigh; though it was a hard thing 
for a poor country girl to ask such a question ; 
and I read my answer in my gentleman’ s face, 
though he turned it off with « careless jest, and 
said ‘twas early times to talk of matrimony, which 
was apt to be the death of love; and then mut- 
tered something about country wenches being 
now as cautious and mercenary as any fine lady 
in the town. I went to my Lady Barbara that 
night and told her what he had said; and I was 
such a foolish creature in those days that I was 
half heart-broken to think that my suitor could 
be so base. My lady saw how great a trouble it 
was to me, and she set to work at once to get me 
away from a home where I was miserable and in 
danger. So, as I had shown a kind of talent for 
mantua-making, having worked a good deal with 
Martha Peyton for my lady, my lady persuaded 
my father to send me to London, and she herself 
paid the money to apprentice me to a court-mil- 
liner and mantua-maker; and I came, and in a 
few years set up in business in a small way for 
myself. My lady gave me her custom, and I 
made all her clothes when she married Sir Marcus 
Lestrange, and that was the making of me; and 
here Iam. Heaven only knows what I might 
have been without my lady’s kindness; for my 
father was an easy-going man, given to drink, 
and looked sharper after his pigs than he did aft- 
er his children. And now, Sir, that’s a long 
story; but I’ve been obliged to tell you as much 
in order that you may understand wi hat reason I 
| had to love Lady Barbara Lestrange.” 

| ** And you knew my father ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir, I have seen him many a time, when 
I was working i in my lady’s dressing-room at the 
Hall, I helped with a tapestry-screen that my 
| lady was doing, you see, Sir; and Martha Pey- 

ton and I used to sit at work with my lady 

herself, and your father used to come into the 
| room and stand over my lady’s chair, talking 
| to her as she worked. It was but little she 

used to do at those times. Ah, Sir, there were 
| two hearts broken when your father left Haute- 
ville; for I am sure he loved my lady as truly as 
she loved him. And she loved you as well as if 
you had been her own son, Sir. I have heard 
her say so; for she would tell me her troubles, 
when she would tell them to no one else.” 

** Put me out of misery by answering one ques- 
tion, if you have power to do so!” I exclaimed, 
eagerly. ‘“‘ Did Lady Barbara believe me the 
wretch I must have seemed when I disappeared 
from London ?” 

‘* No, Sir, she would believe no ill of you. She 
came to me within a few days of your marriage. 
Sir Marcus had shown her the certificate; but 
she declared it was a false one, and believed that 
some evil had befallen you. ‘I will swear he 
loves Miss Hemsley,’ she said to me; ‘and this 
paper has been forged'to do him mischief. What 
motive had he to marry that wretched girl? But 
from a marriage with Dora he had every thing to 
gain. Oh, there is some odious treachery at 
work, and the same hidden enemy who c aused 
him to be driven from Hauteville has been since 
working to destroy him.’ ” 

‘¢ And Miss Hemsley—did she believe me 
false ?” 

“* Alas, yes, Sir; that young lady did believe 
the story of your marriage, and ‘upbraided herself 
for having stooped to let you know she had loved 
you. My lady was sorely grieved by this; yet 
you can scarce wonder it was 80, for all things 
told against you—above all, your disappearance. 
You were advertised for in the Flying Post, and 
many times, at my lady's bidding; and one 














I SEEK FURTHER 


she came to me in much distress of mind. ‘He 
is dead, I fear!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Were he liv- 
ing, I am sure he would have answered those ad- 
vertisements.’ I told her perchance you were 
kept out of the way by force, as I knew what 
things are done in this town: this she seemed to 
think probable.” 

‘**Did she suspect Everard Lestrange as my 
hidden enemy ?” 

** Yes, Sir, Iam sure of it, though she never 
spoke his name. ‘He has one bitter enemy,’ 
she said; ‘my poor boy has one unscrupulous, 
relentless foe.’ And then she told me how she 
had been to Mr. Swinfen, the gentleman to whom 
she recommended you, but could get no tidings 
of you there, or at your chambers, save that you 
had gone out one day never to return. And so 
things went on; I seeing a good deal of my dear 
lady, who had none about her that she cared to 
trust. There was a French maid of Miss Hems- 
ley’s whom I always took for a spy, for she was 
ever watching and listening when I waited on 
my lady.” 

** Ay, she was the veriest viper,” I cried; and 
thereupon told the mantua-maker Ma’amselle 
Adolphine’s share in my undoing. 

“I thought as much, Sir. That French hussy 
was in the pay of Mr. Lestrange. She used to 
watch me as a cat watches a mouse; yet I don’t 
think she ever got much good from her watch- 
ing. One day came your letter from the Indies ; 
but my lady was at that time in Paris with her 
husband, and I was obliged to trust the letter to 
the post, in a cover which I myself wrote for it. 
Sure I am there is no reason it should miscarry ; 
but neither that nor another that came after it 
reached my lady. The family only came back 
to town in time for Miss Hemsley’s wedding. 
How Sir Marcus prevailed on that young lady to 
marry his son, I know not, for sure [ am there 
was no love between them; bat he did so work 
upon her that she at last consented, There*was 
a very fine wedding, and I was employed to make 
the wedding-clothes, as I had been for my lady’s. 
It was a week after the wedding that your last 
letter came. Lady Barbara was now in town, 
and I carried it to her with my own hands, and 
would give it into none but hers. Qh, Sir, I nev- 
er shall forget her face when she read how you 
had been treated. ‘Oh, what a ‘villain!’ she 
cried, starting up from her chair, with the letter 
erushed in her hand; ‘ but he shall suffer for his 
baseness; suffer in that kind of loss which alone 
can touch his sordid soul.’ “Twas this she said, 
or words very near this; for there are seme 
scenes that take a hold upon one’s memory, you 
see, Sir, and it would not be easy for me to for- 
get this. And then she told me what had ha 
pened to you. ‘He shall come back ein 
ant,’ she said; ‘yes, I will have him brought 
back to confront that scoundrel ;’ and then she 
sighed and exclaimed, ‘ Alas, poor Dora! what 
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FOR INTELLIGENCE. 


a fate for thee! and my arm could not shield thy 
helplessness !’ and so she went on, in a wild ran- 
dom way, as if she had been alone. Next day 
she came to my house in her chair, and told me 
she wished to draw up a paper, upon some busi- 
ness matter, and did not care to do it at home. 
‘One might as well live upon the stage of Coy- 
ent Garden Theatre as in a fine house full of 
servants,’ she said; and I knew but too well she 
was watched. _ And then she asked me if I knew 
of any decent lawyer who could write out the pa- 
per she wanted. So I sent for old Mr. Sollis, a 
respectable attorney in King Street, who had 
drawn up the lease of this house for me, and 
sometimes sued a customer for me that hung 
back from paying. He came immediately; and 
my lady and he were shut in this very parlor for 
nigh upon an hour, at the end of which time Mr. 
Sollis opened the door and called me. ‘I want 
you to witness Lady Barbara Lestrange’s signa- 
ture to this paper, Mrs. Winbolt,’ he said; ‘ there 
is no oceasion for you to know what the paper 
contains; you have only to attest my lady's sig- 
nature.’ On this my lady signed the paper, and 
I after her, and Mr. Sollis put his name below 
mine.” 

**Can I see this Mr. Sollis?” I asked, eagerly, 
for I shrewdly suspected that my interests were 
involved in this paper. 

“* Alas, no, Sir; he lies in the burying-ground 
by Drury Lane. He was near seventy years of 
age, and was carried off by a fever last midsum- 
mer twelvemonth.” 

‘* Has he left any son or successor likely to be 
familiar with his business ?” 

** No, Sir; he was an old bachelor. The busi- 
ness passed to a stranger, Mr. Compit.” 

Hopeless as it might seem to think of obtain- 
ing information from such a source, I resolved to 
see Mr. Compit next morning. But before bid- 
ding my kindly mantua-maker good-night I had 
more questions to ask her. 

‘* How long before her death did you see my 
benefactress ?” I inquired. 

‘* Never again, Sir, after the day she signed 
the paper; it was but three weeks after that she 
died. I shall never forget with what a shock the 
news came upon me. She had been to Haute- 
ville for a fortnight, and came back to St. James’s 
Square to preside at an assembly given in honor 
of Miss Hemsley’s marriage. Her death was 
awfully sudden.” 

‘*Mr. Lestrange and his bride appear to have 
been with her?” 

** Yes, Sir. "Twas after a grand dinner given 
in honor of them that the sad event happened. 
I had the account from the housekeeper in St. 
James’s Square, “I'was just when the visitors 
had left, and my lady had gone into a little room 
behind the drawing-room with Mrs. Lestrange, 
when she gave a sudden cry, and the blood gush- 
ed from her lips. Sir Marcus and his son both 
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ran to her, and bells were rung and doctors sent 
for; my lady’s own maid, that French viper 
Adolphine, and the housekeeper, all came with 
their different nostrums; but it was all of no 
use; she lived but to speak a few words.” 

**Oh, Mrs. Winbolt!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
would I not give to know those last words!” 

** Ay, Sir, she may perchance have spoken of 
you in that final moment. I know she loved you 
dear,” 

** And that wretch Adolphine was still with 
Mrs. Lestrange? It would seem my lady had 
not told of her treachery.” 

**No, Sir, I do not think my lady told your 
story to Mrs. Lestrange; it would have been but 
to make her wretched. And I believe Lady Bar- 
bara had it in her mind to bring you home, so 
that you might appear suddenly, as one risen 
from the dead, to confound your enemy.” 

**God grant I may yet so appear to his con- 
fusion!” I answered. 

After some further conversation of an unim- 
portant nature I bade Mrs. Winbolt good-night, 
and left Long-acre, very grateful to that Provi- 
dence which had conducted me thither by what 
had seemed hazard. 

After careful consideration of all that Mrs. 
Winbolt had told me, I arrived at the conviction 
that the document executed by Lady Barbara in 
the mantua-maker’s parlor was a will in my fa- 
vor. Was not this implied in her declaration 
that she would punish Everard Lestrange in the 
sole manner his sordid nature could feel? How 
more surely could she punish him than by de- 
priving him of the wealth which he had doubt- 
less hoped my disgrace must needs assure to 
him? 

I went early the next morning to Mr. Compit; 
but that gentleman could give me no help. ‘The 
transection in which his predecessor had been 
engaged with Lady Barbara Lestrange was of a 
nature too trifling to leave any record, unless it 
might have been some private entry in Mr. Sol- 
lis’s memorandum-book ; and. of such personal 
property Mr. Compit possessed none. 

“If Lady Barbara Lestrange had been a reg- 
ular client of my predecessor's, it would be an- 
other matter,” he told me; ‘‘ but, you see, the 
occurrence was a mere casualty, on which Mr. 
Sollis would scarce be likely to bestow a second 
thought.” 

“Yet the rank of the client and the peculiar 
circumstances of the case might surely have 


| made some impression upon him.” 


“Tis like enough they did, but not such an 


| impression as would embody itself in document- 
| ary evidence. 
| communicate his sentiments in relation to a 


Mr. Sollis was not the man to 


business matter; he was an excellent lawyer, 
and as silent as the grave. If the lady wanted 


| secrecy she could not have employed a better 


man," 

This was all. I left Mr. Compit’s office no 
better informed than when I entered it. 

From thence I went to the Temple, where I 
was so fortunate as to find Mr. Swinfen at home. 
He received me with much kindness, and made 
me relate my Indian adventures. _ I was sur- 
prised to discover how little was known in En- 








gland of those stirring events in the East, save 
the names of the potentates we had been con- 
cerned with, and the battles we had fought. 
Pitt’s laudation of Clive had alone been equal 
to the occasion; and indeed I think this great 
statesman was the only man in England who per- 
ceived the grandeur of that theatre now opening 
for British enterprise and British valor on the far 
shores of the Indian Ocean. 

Having satisfied Mr. Swinfen with a full ac- 
count of my public adventures abroad, I pro- 
ceeded to relate my strange meeting with my 
father—a piece of news that was most surpris- 
ing to him; and after that my conversation with 
Mrs. Winbolt of Long-acre. 

** And you think the paper drawn up by this 
Mr. Sollis was a will in your favor?” asked Mr. 
Swinfen, when I had finished. 

**T do, Sir. The fancy may seem presump- 
tuous, but it is founded on many small cireum- 
stances that, to my mind, make a chain of evi- 
dence almost conclusive.” 

** And you would insinuate that such a docu- 
ment has been suppressed or destroyed by Sir 
Everard Lestrange ?” 

‘*'That, Sir, is my suspicion. I know Everard 
Lestrange to be capable of any villainous act. 
Lady Barbara was at Hauteville a week before 
her death; she was not cold in her coffin when 
her own private apartment was broken in upon, 
and the cabinet where she kept her papers—not 
her jewels, mark you, Sir; those I know to have 
been kept elsewhere—ransacked and destroyed 
by masked ruffians. A common burglary, you 
will say, which by a mere coincidence of time 
happened within twenty-four hours of the lady's 
death. But would burglars choose this room 
for their point of attack, and content themselves 
with rifling a Japan cabinet, when the plate- 
room of Hauteville is known to contain that 
kind of treasure which alone burglars covet ?” 

“Your argument is plausible,” replied Mr. 
Swinfen, thoughtfully; ‘‘but it is hard to sus- 
pect a gentleman of so vile a deed.” 

‘* Have I not suffered the vilest usage at that 
gentleman's hands, Sir? Is there any act so base 
that I should hesitate to believe him capable of 
it? But I will not press this subject upon you; 
I am bent on investigating the matter in some 
sort, though little good can come of any discov- 
ery I may make. Lady Barbara’s will is doubt- 
less destroyed; and to prove that such a paper 
ever existed is perhaps a task beyond human in- 
genuity.” 

After leaving Mr. Swinfen’s office I felt that 
my business in London was for the time con- 
cluded. Eager as I might be for a meeting 
with Everard Lestrange, I wished to make my- 
self, as far as possible, master of his secret be- 
fore meeting him. And I was now free to re- 
visit that spot’ which I had seen so often in my 
dreams, and to which my thoughts had ever 
turned with inexpressible fondness. I went 
straight from the Temple to the coach-office 
where I had alighted on first arriving in Lon- 
don, and booked my place for Willborough, in 
the Bath coach, which stopped to change horses 
and refresh its passengers in that small market- 
town. 
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MODERN CHURCH MUSIC. 


Very Youne Lapy (whispering). ‘*Why, Sister, they are Singing one of the same Airs that we 
heard at the Opera Matinée yesterday. We ought to have brought our Book with us.” 
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THE MAIDEN’S TOILETTE.—[Sze Page 350,] 
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'THE MAIDEN’S TOILETTE. 
HE beautiful picture that we give on page 
849 has been suggested by the lines from 
Tennyson’s “‘ In Memoriam :” 
“ And, thinking this will please him best, 
She takes a riband or a rose, 
For he will see them on to-night.” 
It needs no further comment, for the poet and 
painter have jointly told the whole story of the 
toilette tremblingly made by the young girl in 
expectation of the coming of one whose tastes 
are all the world to her. 








INFLUENCE OF THE NEWS- 
PAPER. 

SCHOOL-TEACHER, who has been en- 

gaged a long time in his profession, and 
witnessed the influence of the newspaper on the 
minds of a family of children, writes as follows: 
**T have found it to be a universal fact, without 
exception, that those scholars of both sexes, and 
of all ages, who have had access to newspapers 
at home, when compared with those who have 
not, are better readers, excelling in punctuation, 
and consequently read more understandingly. 
They are better spellers, and define words with 
ease and accuracy. ‘They obtain a practical 
knowledge of geography in almost half the time 
it requires others, as the newspaper has made 
them familiar with the location of the most im- 
portant places, nations, and their governments 
and doings, on the globe. ‘They are better 
grammarians; for, having become so familiar 
with every variety in the newspaper, from the 
commonplace advertisement to the finished and 
classical oration of the statesman, they more 
readily comprehend the meaning of the text, 
and consequently analyze its construction with 
accuracy.” 





CLEOPATRA’S ASP. 

HE horned cerastes, or Cleopatra’s asp, is 
the most repulsive of all reptiles. It is not 
much above a foot long, of a dull sand-color, 
with a round flat head about the size of a florin, 
deep sunk in which are a pair of cold, gray, 
glassy-looking eyes, with two curved horns pro- 
jecting outward over each, which give it an ex- 
pression that is absolutely fiendish. This is the 
asp with which, according to tradition, ‘‘the 
queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes” 
balked the great Caesar's fame. It is abundant 
enough in the deserts of Egypt and Upper Afri- 
ca, where it basks in the sun, but where it is so 
like the color of the sand that a person might be 
walking among a dozen of them without seeing 
one. Its bite is death, and it is so very sluggish 
that it will scarcely move out of the way to avoid 
being trodden on; and this makes its danger. 

Camels are constantly killed by it. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. H. W. A.—Do not line gored skirts of thin ma- 
terials. Your suggestion about the flounce of your 
barége will answer. Waists of grenadine and barége 
are often made over tight linings. Coat-sleeves or 
Maria Theresa. Black grenadine is prettiest over 
biack silk, but is also worn with colored skirts. 

Sve L. D.—Make your Marseilles firm with starch, 
bat not stif.—We know of no remedy for spots dis- 
colored by perspiration. 

Sur's Sisrer.—We have given some of the patterns 
you want, and can not, as we have repeatedly said, 
promise others. 

K. M. M.—If you wish to adopt literature as a pro- 
fession you must count the cost before you begin, and 
remember that the successful writers whom you so 
much admire. have attained their success through 
years of obscure work and discouraging rebuffs. Be 
sure that you have special aptitudes for literature, 
without which you will never succeed, and make up 
your mind to serve a long and arduous apprentice- 
ship at this as at any other trade. Young writers 
who expect to leap to fortune and fame at the stroke 
of a pen are doomed to bitter disappointment. And 
do not revile editors or publishers who decline your 
writings, for literary wares are judged like all others 
by their commercial value, and eager purchasers will 
be found for whatever will please the public for 
whom they cater. If you have something to tell the 
world newer and better than was ever told before, 
turn writer; but not because you expect to earn 
money easily, or to gain speedy honors. Every hon- 
est occnpation is honorable, and you should shrink 
from none that will give you the independence that 
you lack and desire. 

L, C.—We see no impropriety in your correspond- 
ing, at his request, with a gentleman personally un- 
known to you but vouched for by a mutual friend in 
whom you have perfect confidence; but it is well to 
remind you that this is a circumstance which de- 
mands much caution and discretion. 

J. L. H.—There is no society, to our knowledge, 
that lends money without security to persons in 
straitened circumstances, to be paid back in install- 
ments; gor are strangers likely to do such a thing 
without an equivalent. Distrust advertising expedi- 
ents, and apply to your friends. 

Aruza B. axp Jennie J.—You can buy crimpers 
at any fancy store; the price is usually 75 cents per 
dozen.—White lead is very injurious to the complex- 
ion, A preparation of burnt cork and oil would cer- 
tainly rab off unless thoroughly dry. Various cos- 
metics have already been described in the Bazar. 
Thank Heaven for a good appetite, and do not try 
to starve yourself because you fancy it injures your 
complexion.—The wedding-ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand.—" Mr. Harry Hunter” is a cor- 
rect form of address. 

K. J. P.—The fact of addressing a few words to a 
person on business does not establish an acquaint- 
anceship that would entitle you to bow to him in the 
street. 

Vesvvivs.—A botanical dictionary is the authority 
assigned for the word Sorosis, and the definition, “a 
rich fruit growing out of May flowers.” 

Horrenxse.—Make your grenadine with a gored skirt 
and slight train, blouse surplice waist, and Maria The- 
tesa sleeves, Put one wide ruffle on the skirt, gath- 





ered and bound with silk the color of the figure. Two 
ruffies around the neck and sleeves. Short upper skirt 
with apron front, and two puffs behind. Silk belt and 
sash.—Very light tinted gloves are worn to evening 
parties.—Put a Marquise puff of si!k on your short 
drab skirt. Belt the sacque, round it front and back, 
and wear a sash of silk like the puff. 

Ar.ineton.— We advise you to address Messrs. 
Leavitt, Strebeigh, & Co., Clinton Hall, New York, 
or any other dealer in autographs and literary curios- 
ities, who will appraise your collection and negotiate 
ite sale. 

Epvrra Aytmer.—Your MS. is unavailable, and will 
be returned on receipt of stamps. 

Rerra.—See Bazar No. 20, Vol. IL, for fashions in 
black silk wraps. 

J. E. E.—Make your wash poplin with a single skirt 
and casague trimmed with folds of the same, piped 
with brown worsted braid. 

B. H.—Consult Bazar No. 20, Vol. I1., for quantity 
of material and trimming for casaque. Use the Don 
Parasol pattern.—We do not replace copies of the 
Bazar lost by the ma‘l.—You are not definite enough 
about your blue silk. 

A Sunscriser.—Supplements are usually given with 
every alternate number of the Bazar. A!l illustrations 
of which patterns are given have a notice below them 
to that effect. Read answer to ‘‘ New Dress-maker,” 
in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IL. 

Exstr B.—A little gum-arabic water or bandoline 
will keep your hair in position. 

Mrs. C. J.—From twelve to fourteen yards of striped 
organdy is sold for a dress. Make with single skirt 
slightly trained, and one side gore. Around the skirt 
are two bias puffs with a narrow ruffle on each side. 
All this trimming is of one piece,-about ten inches 
wide. Belted waist with Pompadour square neck, 
and Maria Theresa sleeves. Valenciennes lace chem- 
isette. Ribbon sash. 

Lovis C.—The tendency at present is toward low, 
broad heels. Concave heels an inch and a half high 
are worn for the street, and two inches high for satin 
slippers for evening parties. Three-inch heels are in- 
jurious to the feet, and four inches are simply absurd, 
destroying all symmetry and beauty, beside, as you 
say, making the wearers look as if they were ‘‘ walk- 
ing on coals of fire.” Can you not persuade your cus- 
tomers to listen to reason? Aside from disfiguring 
bunions and painful corns, such high heels produce 
that inelegant carriage ridiculed as the Grecian Bend. 
Your model of the Maria Antoinette slipper is correct. 
The heel pattern you send is an extreme style—pretty 
for a show-case or a shop-window, but ruinous to any 
foot. Experienced shoemakers object to making these, 
but are compelled to cater to the taste of extremists. 
Misses’ shoes are made in the same style. 

Mas. J. C. W.—You will find suggestions that may 
be of use to you in the New York Fashions of present 
Number. 

Motty.—For buff linen traveling suit read reply to 
“Mrs, N.C. M.,” in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IL Make your 
piqué a polonaise dress with slight train, coat-sleeves, 
and sash. Trim with white piqué braid.—For your 
girl of five years make a low-necked Gabrielle and 
short jacket trimmed with Hamburg embroidery. A 
low gored slip for the boy of two. 

Mrs. S.—Read answer to “Zanesville Mother,” in 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. I. Make a mantilla with your 
grenadine suit, The back is belted, the shonlder- 
piece and fronts loose. Save your casague until fall. 

A. B. C.—We have never given the pattern of the 
polonaise dress, but have described it minutely to 
previous correspondents, and think with a little ex- 
ercise of ingenuity you will be able to cut it. 

Mas. T. M. anv Oruers.—You will find fashions for 
old ladies discussed in the New York Fashions in an- 
other column. See descriptions of old ladies’ bonnets 
in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IL. 

Mamie anv Bess.—Figures 3 and 6 of Bazar No. 21, 
Vol. IL., are good models for arranging young ladies’ 
hair. 

Mars. A. H.—Slope the skirt of your sacque round- 
ing from the belt in front. Loop the back high be- 
neath the sash.—Bread-crumbs and French chalk will 
sometimes clean kid gloves.—Leave three widths of 
your dress skirt plain for the back ; gore the front and 
one narrow side breadth. You will then have enough 
for a chemise Russe and coat-sleeves.—Use low-neck- 
ed slips for your little girl’s short summer dresses. 
Short stockings and soft kid shoes. 

L. W. H.—Your sample is lady's cloth.—Rubber 
gloves are worn to bleach the hands, and in the gar- 
den by ladies who oversee their own plants and flow- 
ers. Physicians sometimes advise their use for dis- 
eases of the skin, such as tetter. They should be 
worn loose and large. The swollen veins in your 
hands are caused by an excess of heated blood. Cool- 
ing medicines, such as Epsom salts, will allay this.— 
The author of “ Idalia” is known under the name of 
“Onida.” We know of but one work entitled “The 
Wandering Jew,” that of Eugene Sue. 

Mavup Watton.—Girls of sixteen wear dress skirts 
to the ankle, made precisely in the way described for 
older ladies. Castor-oil will darken the hair more 
than any other oil. Using a lead comb is said to have 
that effect ; but we should not commend its use. Read 
previous Numbers of the Bazar for recipe for whiten- 
ing the hands. 

Supscerser.—Make your bine barége gored with 
demi-train, chemise Russe, Maria Theresa sleeves, belt 
and sash. Face the skirt and trim w.ch one bias 
flounce or three narrow ones set on in waves. 

Mrs. L. W. T.—The crépés we allude to are made 
of curled hair on wire, and are commonly known as 
“rats.” You may buy them at any hair-dresser’s. See 
directions for wraps in Bazar No. 20, Vol. IL Your 
brown silk will look well in a porcelain picture. See 
answer to B. H. respecting Numbers lost through the 
mails. 

Lypia T.—Your ten yards of blue lawn will make 
you a short dress and fichu, trimmed with flat bands 
of the same, or with white fancy braid. See previous 
Numbers of the Bazar for treatment oftheskin. Demi- 
train skirts are worn for house dresses. See New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 21, Vol. IL, for descrip- 
tion of white Swiss dresses. 

L. H. L.—All-white materials, ranging from Swiss 
muslin to piqué and alpaca, will be worn for street 
suits in the summer, but more especially in the coun- 
try and at the watering-places than in town. Short 
casaques are worn in thick materials, Watteaus in 
thin goods. See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 20, 
Vol. Il, for muslin wraps to be worn in the street. 
The low-necked over dresses are worn at parties. 
One full width is enough for the back of a short skirt. 
Two narrow side gores are used. Line worsted and 
silk skirts. Siender figures require much fullness, 
White crinoline gauze iining is sometimes used to 
give the bouffant appearance to skirts, but munch de- 
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venture to give advice concerning investment in any 
particular railroad bonds. You had best consult some 
friend in whose judgment you rely. 

Ienorant Roru.—Cut your poplin skirt short and 
trim with three ruches of black silk. Round the 
polonaise in front and loop behind. You will not 
need an over dress with it. Make a panier of two 
pointed puffs of your gray silk. Trim it with a nar- 
row ruffle, the same on the waist and sleeves. Make 
a fichu for the brown dress. See pattern in Bazar No. 
20, Vol. IL. 

Mary L.—You can modernize your piqué by cutting 
the skirt short and belting the sacque. Trim with 
white and black braid. Your suggesticn about the 
short tarlatan dress is good, but bridemaids usually 
wear trains. Make the buff piqués for children, Ga- 
brielles buttoned behind with short loose sacque. 
Trim with white braid and bullion fringe. 

Inez.—Your ideas about the blue silk and white 
alpaca dresses are very good. Gore the white skirt 
as usual, Trim your short white alpaca with ruches 
of dark blue silk. Make a fanchonnette of your black 
gros grain. See Bazar No. 20, Vol. IL, for pattern. 
Waterfalls are worn again. Fashions in hair were 
given in our last Number. Read Bazar No. 19 for in- 
formation about parasols. The Ihlang-Ihlang is a fa- 
vorite perfume at present, and costs a dollar a bottle. 

Miss Mary B.—Make a fichu instead of a sleeveless 
jacket of the material of your gray silk. The merino 
jacket is only suitable for morning. An over dress of 
your blue-black silk will look well with your gray 
silk. Get light brown or drab for youritraveling dress. 
Crape mantles are imported, and it is said the crape 
shawls will be worn again arranged in a most fanciful 
manner, 

A.ttepa.—Your suggestions about the alpaca suit 
are good. Make your barége by directions given 
above to Hortense. Get piqué instead of Marseilles 
for a summer suit, as it is much lighter and cooler. 
Trim with pleated ruffles bound with black. A black 
Neapolitan hat will be more serviceable and more 
suitable as you are just leaving off mourning. Geta 
white and black striped percale for house dress. The 
Messrs. Harper will soon issue a book on etiquette. 

Miss Jeans C.—-Fifteen yards of China silk twenty- 
seven inches wide will make you a short dress, a very 
short upper skirt, and a skeleton cape or fichu, but 
you will have nothing left for trimming. Narrow 
ruffles of blue silk set on with white piping will be 
very pretty. Do not line the skirt. 

Mrs. M. D.—A black Neapolitan straw bonnet 
trimmed with black lace or white flowers would suit 
you after leaving off deep mourning. The Don Para- 
sol casaque is very graceful. See Bazar No. 20, Vol. 
Il. We furnish no patterns except those contained in 
the Bazar, and which include almost every thing a 
lady can require. They cost, with the paper, ten cents 
each. The cut patterns contained in each Supplement 
would cost several dollars. 

Auice.—It is impossible for us to tell thus early 
what will be worn next winter. Line the sleeves of 
your pine-apple dress with thin white silk. Puff them 
to the elbow, and ruffle below. See illustration of 
Watteau casaques, Figures 15 and 21 of Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. IL, to give you an idea of size and length. 

A.ive.—Your sample did not arrive. See New York 
Fashions of Bazar No, 20, Vol. IL, for price of wrap- 
pings. We gave the Watteau pattern six months ago, 

Cows.ir.—For your spring suit get the pretty mo- 
hair goods, white flecked with black, sold at 50 cents 
ayard. Get twenty yards and make with a flounced 
skirt and casaque looped attheside, Bind the flounces 
with black and wear black belt and sash.—If you do 
not prefer one of your lovers above the other there 
is little prospect of your being happy with either.— 
Striped and plain goods are equally fashionable. 

Heenz.—Make your buff suit by directions given 
above to Cowslip. Bind the flounces with dark brown 
silk. Select a pattern for black silk wrap from Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. IL 

Inquirer.—The Princess Dagmar was betrothed to 
the Crown Prince or Czarowitz of Russia, and on his 
death married his brother. She is sister to Alexan- 
dra, the wife of the Prince of Wales, and daughter of 
the King of Denmark. 





Hacan’s Macnor1a Baim. —This article is 
the True Secret of Beauty. It is what Fashion- 
able Ladies, Actresses, and Opera Singers use to 
produce that cultivated, distingué appearance so 
much admired in the Circles of Fashion. 

It removes all unsightly Blotches, Redness, 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn and Effects of Spring 
Winds, and gives to the complexion a Bloom- 
ing Purity of transparent delicacy and power. 
No lady who values a fine complexion can do 
without the Magnolia Balm. 75 cents will buy 
it of any of our respectable dealers, 





Lyon’s Katuatron is a very delightful Hair 
Dressing.—[ Com. } 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I nave had a Wueeter & Witson Sewing 
Machine in my family for fifteen years, and have 
not paid a cent for repairs. All my family sew- 
ing been done with it, and all the fur lining 
generally of my store. A. Moor. 

St. Paul, Min. 





THE GREAT ENIGMA. 


A THOUSAND guesses have been made at the 
ingredients of Sozopont, the ‘most wholesome 
and perfect dental purifier the world has ever 
seen. ‘They were all wrong; so, by way of 
throwing a little light on the subject, it is now 
announced that the /iber or inner bark of the 
Quillaya Saponaria, the Soap-Tree of the Val- 
ley of the Andes, is one of the components of 
that peerless dentifrice.—[ Com. } 





Interestine To Lapres.—I have been using 
a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for ten 
years, during which time it has never been out 
of order and did not cost one cent for repairs. 
Mrs. T. G. Hoyt, 
157 W. Sith Street, New York. 





Tue Bust.—All first-class Druggists, Fancy 
Goods Dealers, and Grocers pronounce CuL- 
Gate & Co.’s Toilet Soaps the best.—¢ Com. } 














Copyine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co; ving Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting my ofall sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
D EBILITY. 


Rev. A. Lloyd, of Pekfu, Mli- 
nois, says that the IRON anp 
SULPHUR POWDERS he ob- 
tained for Mrs. Lloyd did her 
so much good that he wishes 
a larger supply as his family 
are much debilitated by the 
effect of serious bilious disor- 
ders. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, H ; 8 Packages, 
86 Powders, $2 50. ailed Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


DRINK PURE TEAS. 


The New York World and Professor Seeley report: 
“The Teas bought at THE GREAT UNITED 
STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, Noe. 26, 28, 
and 30 Vesey Street, New York (Astor House Block), 
were ABSOLUTELY PURE.” Try their 
90e. AND $1 OOLONG, $1 OR $1.25 
JAPAN OR YOUNG HYSON; or send for 
price-list. FORM CLUBS, and thereby obtain 
your TEAS AND COFFEES at wholesale prices, 
saving all intermediate profits. Agents appointed, 


CONGEALED VERBENA. 
UDU.—A New Solid Perfume. 
C. B. Woopworru & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 
Specimen cake sent by mail on receipt of 15c. 

















OOSEY’S Mosicar Cazinet.—A Complete 

Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte : 
Cuortn'’s Vatses, complete.................. 50c. 
Stxreen Stanparn Sones ror Lavizs’ Vorors 50c. 
Berruoven’s 45 OntgrnaL WaLTZES....,.... 50c. 
Comp.ete Oprzas vor Piano, each......... 5c. 

Mailed on or of price. Catatocure Furr. 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





: DROOKS BROTHERS, 
' SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


4 : YOUTHS’ AND BOYS' 
site —— CLOTHING, — 
Ready-made and Made to Order. 


? A CHOICE SELECTION OF MATERIALS. : 
: PRICES MODERATE. 





RIENDS, for valuable in?>rmation address 
(with stamp), HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, 
Mass. Agents wanted. 








The most novel, beautiful, and durable Parasol ever 
made. For sale by first-class retailers only. Sole Man- 
ufacturer, JOS. E. BANKS, 81 Chambers St., N. Y. 





OVELTIES. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
A Large Selection of Novelties in 
ELEGANT DRESS SILKS, 
DRESS-SUIT MATERIALS, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
REAL BRUSSELS AND LAMA LACE POINTS, 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
from $50 upward. 
A large lot of square do., $250, recent price $400. 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
In the Newest Shapes and Colors. 
MILLINERY, 
from the most celebrated Parisian Modistes, 
Forming the Choicest and Cheapest Assortment of- 
fered this season. 


Broapway, 4Tu AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH SrREETS. 


ANTED—AGENTS—+to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. 








HE LATE JAMES HARPER.—For his 

portrait, phrenological development, and charac- 
ter, see June No. Purenotogicat Jovrnat, 8A cents, 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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LACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 
JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, bape ht GERARD, 


RUGENSTEIN. HARRISON, TAYLOR, &c., 


BALL B 


WATCHES. 


L,*2?** TROUSSEAUX 





FOR 

TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY DOLLARS: 
6 Muslin Chemises.............- at $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen DO oe aching 29 tpt --at 5 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers......at 2 00.. 12 00 
6 Pairs of Linen . ‘ 4 00.. 24 00 


8 Plain Skirts.............. 5 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
can be had on application, or will be sent by Express, 
C.0.D, Every thing is made in the best possible 
mauuer, and from the very best materials, 

LORD & TAYLOR, 

Ladies’ and Children's Furnishing Dep't, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway. 





NewPATent §FiR 
FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY 


HAIR-PINS 


IGUS MALALL Ao. 





F INE WATCHES 
AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
SOLID GOLD 
Hountine-Case Lapigs’ Watones, 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $32. 
FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntine-Case Watoues, 
Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
$16. IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Eneraven Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sitver Huntine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Hontine-Case Warones. 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of wer description, uul- 
ly low, sent by express, to be paid for after they have 
been received and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
rfect satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
ree. 8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
62 and 54 Joun Sr., New York. 
FoR 


TRNITURE. 
Nos. 








WARREN WARD & CO, 

75 & 77 Sprine Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 


ES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 
P IANO-FORTES. 


Wakexooms, ’ . 
ope ae 5 Send for Circular. 


No. 81 BROADWAY, N. Y.S 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 





Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True, 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 


J, CURLEY & BRO,, Cutlery, 
132 Nassav Srreeret, near Beekman; 
E. A. MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 
827 Proapway, near 138th St. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


N OURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 

Bargains in Bombazines, Parisiennes, Poplins, 
Cretonnes, Gros d’Orient, Reps, Tamise, Crepes, Alpa- 
cas, [ron Grenadines, rem Grenadines (a new article), 
Rich Black Silks, Choice Traveling Dress Goods, Black 
Crape Eugenies at 55c., 65c., T5c., and 85c. per yard, 
worth T5c., 85c., $1, and $1 10; Summer Poplins, all 
wool, at 80c., worth $1 15. 

JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 Broapway, between Spring and Prince Sts. 


PIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS.—Startling, 

Mysterious, Wonderful. We have arranged to sup- 

Rly — of the celebrated $10 Spiritual Photographs. 

fade by Mumier. Every one should have ove. The 

greatest wonder ofthe age. We have ten specimens, 

mailed in sealed letters, 25 cts. each, 3 for 50 cts., 8 for 
$1, or $10 a hundred. Address. 

HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


CARD TO THE LADIES.—Ladies can 

have their faces enameled in the most exquisite 
style, so as to last for one day or one year. The prep- 
aration used is purely vegetable, and warranted not 
to injure the skin. It can not be detected by the most 
close observer. Eyelashes trimmed and eyebrows ar- 
ranged so as to add munch to the appearance of the 
face, by M. LAUSSON, No. 760 Broadway, N. Y. 











Pesrce FLOWERS. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
WREATHS AND GARNITURES, 
Just received per Steamer ‘ Lafayette,” 
EXPRESSLY FOR OUR RETAIL TRADE. 





OUND HATS. 
FANCY BRAID BONNETS. 
An Immense Stock at a Great Reduction in Prices. 


EO —— 


SA8#8 RIBBONS, 
FROM ¢1 50 TO $2 PER YARD. 


RIBBONS, SCARFS, TIES, &c., 
At equally low prices. 





——— 


Rie LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, &c. 


Just received a large lot of the above goods, 
which we are 
Selling at less than Cost of Importation. 
Also, 
A Large Stock of 
LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDER SKIRTS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 








I ADIES’ CLOAK AND DRESS 
d 


TRIMMINGS, 


In Every Variety and Style. 





A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
panascee anp SUN UMBRELLAS, 
IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 


JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO.,, 
> Cor. Fourrgenta Sr. anv Untversity Prac, : 
: UNION SQUARE. : 
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AN TED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMiLY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssurcu, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genn- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


(| BAND OPENING. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 

Successors to Laxe & McCrrery, 
have just opened their 

SPLENDID NEW STORE, 

Corner Broapway anp Eveventu Street, 

with an elegant stock of fashionable 

SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 

Comprising all the Newest Designs and Colors in 





SILKS, POPLINS, GRENADINES, 
SATINS, MOHAIRS, ORGANDIES, &c.; 


Also. 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
IOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
CLOAKS, MANTLES, AND SHAWLS. 
We will also open a 
LADIES’ anp CHILDREN’S FURNISHING DEP’T, 
with an elegant assortment of 
WALKING SUITS, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., 
At very attractive prices. 


EMPIRE CITY 
FURNITURE POLISH 


Is now acknowledged to be altogether THE BEST 
MADE. No tidy housekeeper can afford to do without 
it, and none will who has tried it upon her piano or 
furniture. MONEY REFUNDED TO ALL DISSAT- 
ISFIED PURCHASERS. For sale by all who keep 
the best. Waorrsare Deport, 
PINCHOT, BRUEN, & HOBART, 
214 Fulton St., N. W., near Greenwich. 





| Pye TO THE MOCKING BIRD.— 
The Prairie Whistle and Animal Imitator can be 
used by a child. It is made to imitate the songs of 
every bird, the neigh ofa horse, the bray of an ass, the 
grunt of a hog: birds, beasts, and snakes are enchant- 
ed andentrapped by it. Is used by Dan Bryant, Char- 
ley White, and all the Minstrels and Warblers. Ven- 
triloquism can be learned in three days by its aid. 
Sent any where @pon receipt of 25 cts.; three for 50 
cts. ; $125 per doz. Damry & Co., 148 Fulton St., N.Y. 
$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
pris pew 5 and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











pianos anv ORGANS. , 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50, $65, and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $0 to 
{ $200, at 431 Broadway, N.Y. HORACE WATERS. 














HITCHCOCK'S 
Hatr-pime musi1C, 


Eighty sheets of Music mailed for $4 00, or any of 

the series at FIVE CENTS each. 

LATEST NUMBERS: 

Nos. 51. Why Wandering here? 

2. Pretty, ae ird. 

53. Those Tassels on the Boots. 

Five O'Clock in the Morning. 

Lady Mine. 

Boot-Black’s Song. 

Sweetheart. 

The Smile of Memory. 

abel Waltz. 

Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 

The Lancashire Lass. 

The Foreign Count. 

Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. 
Be Watchful and Beware. 

Boston Belles. 

Chestnut-Street Belles. 

Barney O’Hea. 

My Mother Dear. 

Day and Night I Thought of Thee. 
70. The nn ad Wife. 

My Angel. 

Oh you Pretty, Blue-Eyed Witch. 
Oh would I were a Bird. 

The Fairy’s Well. 

Bachelor's Hall. 

j. After Dark. 

77. The Bashful Young Lady. 
Larboard Watch. 

. Mary of Argyle. 

Maggie Morgan. 

The above can be obtained at Music, Book, and Pe- 
riodical Stores generally throughout the United States 
and Canada, or by mail, postpaid, by enclosing price, 
5 cents each. 

For first 60 subjects send for a catalogue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
No. 24 Beekman St., New York. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 

GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 

HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 

622 BROADWAY. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS—Why are they so 

popular? Simply because they are better than 

any others in existence; they give universal satisfac- 

tion; they do all that is claimed for them ; they re- 
move sickness, and give health and strength. 


a 


SRASBEBeeeesAese 














every invalid to know what his medicine is, and why 
it is preseribed. Is any sufferer from dyspepsia, liver 
complaint, headache, costiveness, or heartburn, desir- 
ous to know what Tarrant’s Se_rzer Apertent is, 
and why he ought to take it? The answer is simple. 
It is the chemical equivalent of the Seltzer Spa water, 
and the greatest physicians the world has ever seen 
have pronounced that water a specific for the com- 
plaints in question. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
$6. FLUTING and PLAITING MACHINE. $6. 


The rapid sale of this new and ingenious machine 
shows that it meets a great want in the dressmaking 
business. It makes regular and beautiful fluting, 
plaiting of various widths and styles, and the favorite 
quilling, or plaited ruffling. It is simple, durable, 
easily ees, light, and portable. For dressmakers 
whose business would not justify the purchase of a 
$100 or $75 machine # is invaLvuasBLe. Send for circu- 
lar. This machine can be bought only of the under- 
signed, its manufacturess. Orders filled promptly. 

GEO. R. HOUGHTON & CO., Flint, Mich. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


TERMS FOR 1869. 


Harper's Magazing, One Year......$4 0 
Harrer's Weexty, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 


Harper's Macazrneg, Harper's WEEKLy, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazrxe, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplred gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazryr, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werx.y commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 











the sender. 





ten. 
old and the new.one must be given. 


Teems ror Apvertistine ws Harper's Pertopicars. 
Harper's Macazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 


space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Rights of the Sick.—It is the right of | 





In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


In ordering the Magazine, the Werxty, or the 


Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
When the direction is to be changed, both the 


$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 


per Line; 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published : 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the 
Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
Edited by WittiaM Surru, LL.D. With Maps and 
Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform 
with The Student's New Testament History, a New 
Edition of which is just ready. 


ROBINSON'S FOR HER SAKE. 
FOR HER SAKE. By Freprricx W. Rostyson, 
Author of “Carry's Confession,” ** Mattie: a Stray,” 
“ Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ No Man's Friend,” “ Poor Hu- 
manity," &c. With Thirty lustrations, Svo, Pa 
per, 75 cents. 


WALLACE’'S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narr 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrgep Russet Wattace, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ‘‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


KATHLEEN. ‘I 


A Novel. By the Author of “ Raymond’s Heroine.” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, an» PRAC 
TICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By Ai 
BERT Barnes, Author of ‘ Notes on the New Test: 
ment,” “* Lectures on the Evidences of Christia: , 
&c., &c. Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. 11. and 
IIT. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 
OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. Byt! 
Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” 
‘* Brakespeare,” “Sans Merci,” ‘‘ Maurice Dering," 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 





SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Geni 
C. Scorr. With 170 lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


$3 50. 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter- 
of-Fact Romance. By Cuas. Reave. Svo, Pauper, 
35 cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Cuas 


Reape. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 


Cuas. Reape. Illustrations. New Edition. 
Paper, 35 cents. 


By 


GUICCIOLI'S LORD BYRON. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Countrss 
Gutcorot. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LEVER’S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Leven, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
“ Barrington,” “* Maurice ‘Mernay,” “The Daltons,” 
‘*Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 

Paper, 25 cents. 

HARPER'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE. 
SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE, with Cards 
Instruction in Writing, Printing, Drawing, 
Arithmetic. $12 per dozen, 





and 


BALDWIN’S PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS. 
PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern- 
ing some of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, and their Probable Relation to a stili Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Joun D. Batpwin, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pembroke Ferriner 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 
HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK;; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferriner. Assi-ied 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Antony 
Trotuorg, Author of ‘* Orley Farm,” “Small House 
at Allington,” ‘Can You Forgive Her?” “‘ Doctor 
Thorne,” &c. Tilustrated by Millais. Svo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antiony Tr 
wore. Beautifully llustrated. Partl. 8vo, Paper. 
30 cents. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER'’S SERMONS. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Pubiishe 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by the 
Author. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Stee! Portrs 

by Halpin. Cloth, $500. (New Edition just read 


WHYMPER’'S ALASKA, 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Frepertc« 
Wuymrrr. With Map and Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


od 
ir 
t 
) 


MILES O’REILLY’S POEMS. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. HAL. 
PINE (MILES O'REILLY). Consisting of Odes, 
Poems, Sonnets, Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which 
have not heretofore been collected together. With 
a Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Ed- 
ited by Rosrrr B. Roosrverr. Portrait on Steel. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 

NEVIUS'S CHINA. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants; ite Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious aud 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rev. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary 
in China. With a Map and Illustrations, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


ee Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
booka by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on reecipt of the price 
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FACETIA. 


More Lovat THAN Learn- 
rp.—George L, King of En- 
gland, having given a hand- 
some sum to repairing the 
Town-hall at Coventry, it 
was remarked at its inau- 
guration that the inscrip- 
tion over the centre door- 
way read “Anno Domini." 
Queen Anne having been 
dead some time, the corpo- 
ration suggested an altera- 
tion, when it was unani- 
mously resolved to replace 
it by “Georgio Domini,” 
which they considered more 
appropriate. 

——EE 

Con. By A Disarrornten 
Anrist.—Why is the Acad- 
emy of Design a ghastly in- 
stitution ?—Because it pre- 
sents us with the spectacie 
of a hanging committee. 

———— 

Why is the difference be- 
tween food and illness a 
mere question of point of 
view ?—Because it depends 
on the site of the “i” wheth- 
er it is ailment or aliment. 
—? —--— 

* This is capital ale,” said 
an old toper; ‘see how long 
it kee ts head.” 

“A 














Ay,” said a by-stander, 
“but consider how soon it 
takes away yours.” 
-—< > 
A gentleman, whose house 
has been burglarized no less 
than three times within the 
last six months, had the top 
story of the aforesaid house 
burned off a day or two ago. 
In a postscript to a letter 
announcing the fact he phil- 
osophically adds, ‘“The dear- 
est place on earth to me is 
home, sweet home !” 
A Bracarty Suame—Rob- 
bing a pauper. 
scdibisaiitindipiis 
The boy who, when asked 
to what trade he would wish 
to be brought up, replied, 
“IT will be a trustee, because 
ever since papa has been a 
trustee we have had pud- 
ding at dinner,” was a wise 
child in his generation. The 
greatest successes nowadays 
are those connected with the 
dealing with other people's 
money. 
nininpeiemnntinn 
A young “buck” nowa- 
days is curiously compound- 
ed; he has a beaver on his 
bead, a goat-ee on his chin, 
kids on his hands, doeskin 
on his legs; casts sheep's 
eyes, and is looked upon by 
his doe-ting duck as dear. 
eogmenniincneen 
Waar Witt Be.—A cler- 
gyman, whose name is stated 
to be Mr. Wild, has been lec- 
turing in Canada, taking for 
his subject, “What the world 
is coming to.” He announces 
these, among other things 
looming in the distance: 
Coral insects will fill up the 
Pacific with solid, habitable 
land; eventually the globe 
will be all land, or at least 
there will be no more sea; 
there is also to be perpetual- 
ly equal day and right of 
twelve hours each all over 
the globe; there is to be 
only one Janguage spoken 
throughout the world, and 
“that of course will be En- 
glish.” 
ae 
“Mick,” said a bricklayer 
to his laborer, “if you meet 
Patrick, tell him to make 
haste, as we are waiting for 
him.” 
“Share an’ I will,” re- 
lied Mick; “ but what will 
tell him if I don’t meet 
him ?”” 


Aunt (reprovingly). “‘ You shouldy’t Romp with the Boys now, Jennie. 
Jennisz (artlessiy). “ Yes, Auntie. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 

















DELICATE APPETITES.—{Scene: A Lapy’s Bouporr on A Wet ArtTernoon.] 
“ ren’t you going to have any more Tea, Kitty? 


THE SECRET OF 


ELLEN (with the Plum-Cake). There is nearly an Hour before Dinner.” 











TO SUFFERERS FROM NERVOUS DEPRESSION. 
It’s very well to go down for Six Weeks into the Country by yourself, to give up Tobacco and Stimulants, and to Live the Whole Day, so to speak, 
in the Open Air ; but all this will do you no Good unless you Cultivate a cheerful Frame of Mind, and take a Lively View 





Aunty. “ Why, you’re getting Too Big to Sit on my Knee.” 


etting a Big Girl, you know.” ; s 3 y “i 
a Neruew (éndiscreetly). “Oh, but then you must be much ‘Too Big to Sit on Cousin Augustus’s Knee. 


But then, the Bigger I get the Better I like it. 





[May 29, 1869. 





Papa,” said Tommy, the 
other day, “is it a 8 
change one’s mind ?” 

“Well, no, my boy; why 
do you ask?” 

“Oh, you know," replied 
the five-year-old, “I was to 

a doctor.” 

“Oh yes, I remember,” 
said the father; ‘what 
then?” 

“Well, if you please, I 
think now that I'd rather 
have a sweet-stuff shop.” 

Ra Ca 

Coourne tur Poker or 
Presuptor. — Coleridge, at 
one of the Bristol lectures 
when the audience showed 
some signs of disapproba- 
tion, said: “J am not at all 
surprised that when the red- 
hot prejudices of aristocracy 
are quickly plunged into the 
cool element of reason, they 
should go off with a hiss.” 


The papers rajate amanec- 
dote of p.Weantiful young 
lady, who had become blind, 
having recovered her sight 
after marriage: Whereupon 
Snooks wickedly observes 
thatit is no uncommon thing 
for people's eyes to be open- 
ed by matrimony. 

Sstedadinibesbiolinie. 

Tue Bumror Destructive- 

ness—A railroad collision. 


Spiccaieigplicinagiie 

Two little boys were met 
after dark by a fellow who 
demanded their money. 
Said one of them, “I have 
no money.” This might have 
been a sufficient answer; 
but the other made assur- 
ance doubly sure by adding, 
** And I haven't any pocket 
to put money in.” 


et 
“Porter,” asked an old 
lady of an Irish railway 
porter, ‘“‘ when does the nine- 
o'clock train leave?” 
“Sixty minutes past eight, 
mum,” was the reply. 


“T'll be down directly,” 
as the pill said. 
i oe 
A Fornian Serrienent— 
Transported for life. 
-—_—> 
Tue Usty Sime or Na- 
turE—The reflection of one's 
self in the looking-glass, 
amenities 
How one Boy Wutrrrp 
Anorner. —“T'll tell you 
how it was. You see, Bill 
and me went down to the 
wharf to fish; and I felt in 
my pocket and found my 
knife, and it was gone, and 
I said, ‘Bill, you stole my 
knife ;’ and he said I was 
another, and I said, ‘Go 
there yourself;’ and he said 
he was no such thing; and 
I said he was a liar, and I 
could whip him if I was big- 
ger’n him; and he said he'd 
rock me to sleep, mother ; 
and I said he was a bigger 
one; and he said I never 
had the measles; and I said 
to fork over that knife, or 
I would fix him for a tomb- 
stone on Laurel Hill; and he 
said my grandmother was 
no gentleman; and I said 
he dersn't take itup; but he 
did, you bet; then I got up 
again, and said he was too 
much afraid to do it again, 
and he tried to, but he didn't; 
and I grabbed him,and threw 
him down on the top of me 
like several bricks; and I 
tell you it beat all—and so 
did he; and my little dog 
got behind Bill and bit him ; 
and Bill kicked at the dog, 
and the dog ran, and I ran 
after the y to fetch him 
back, and didn’t catch him 
until I got clear home; and 
I'll whip him more yet." 
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